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EASY TERMS 


Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Printing available without sacrifice. 


To make a quick turnover of the remaining 
copies of The Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Printing, we have decided to sell the 
book at $2.50 a month for four months. 
Thus it will be possible for the man with 
small means to procure a copy of this valu- 


able book. 


The Encyclopedia is a book of 544 pages, 6 by 
9 inches, beautifully bound with Keratol 
covers, and illustrated with 304 halftones 
and line engravings of practically every ma- 
chine and device now in use among printers; 
also full-page four-color process plates with 
progressive proofs, one page. of blank and 
gold embossing, and one page of roll-leaf 
stamping in five colors and gold and silver 
embossing—the most valuable book ever 
published for printers in the judgment of 
unprejudiced readers. 


Write for contents and testimonials 


Graphic Arts Publishing Company 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SMILE wits tHe TrimOsaw 


| 2500 printers do so daily. Their TrimOsaws keep piling up happiness, 
satisfaction and profits. 


LOW PRICE 
EASY TERMS 





























j Ben Franklin Model—com- A-3 Model—A big, complete, Stereotype Model — For 


plete except for jig saw and composing room utility heavy duty—fast—accurate 
unit. work—low in cost. 











MAIL THIS COUPON 
HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


| Without obligation—mail me complete information on the ( 
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| ) 
TrimOsaw. Mention Model 
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Newspaper Production Costs 


————___ 


By MartTINn HEIR 


CoOsT-FINDING efforts for printers may 
be traced back to the early days of 
the twentieth century, although ap- 
preciable results were not shown be- 
fore the summer of 1909. Then the 
so-called First American Printers Cost 
Congress met and adopted the first 
draft of the Standard Cost-finding Sys- 
tem for Printers. This system was in- 
tended as a means toward scientific 
cost accounting for printers, typogra- 
phers, and bookbinders, and as such 
it has proved a godsend. What was 
before a chaotic condition, in which 
no one knew to a certainty what his 
costs of production were, a new factor 
had been introduced by which cost 
knowledge was imparted to those in- 
terested without technical hindrances 
and without taking up an undue 
amount of time. No attempt was made 
to find the production cost of the 
newspaper publisher, however, al- 
though at least two newspaper publish- 
ers were in attendance at the cost 
congresses; nor could the scheme of 
cost finding finally agreed on readily 
be made to conform to newspaper 
accounting. 

The Standard Cost-finding System 
thus adopted designates the productive 
hour as the unit of cost of production. 
Where the labor is handwork (as in 
the composing room and in the hand 
bindery) the productive man hour is 
the unit; where the machine is the 
producing factor (typesetting ma- 
chines and presses) the machine hour 
will tell.the production cost. The cost 
of this production unit is found by 
adding together all the expenses in 
the various departments of the plant, 
such as direct and indirect labor, su- 
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pervision, overhead or burden, gelj 
stock storage and handling, pack 
shipping, and delivery, but not indj 
ing the cost of paper and ink, and 
dividing the resulting total by th 
number of such productive hours 
worked in each department. The ga, 
eral overhead, such as rent and hey 
power and light, depreciation of play, 
inventory, interest on plant investment, 
taxes, insurance, bad debts, and gl. 
aries to executives and office help, ete, 
is prorated over the productive & 
partments and as such forms a pa 
of the cost of the productive hour jp 
each department. This prorating 
based on the percentage of each de 
partment’s total costs in relation 
the total cost of the plant, all figured 
monthly. 

From this compressed outline of the 
Standard Cost-finding System fw 
Printers it may readily be seen tha 
it cannot be used as a reliable yard 
stick for finding the cost of a new 
paper page. It does not cover all cost 
items of such a page, nor does it gir 
those covered proper importance. 

In the modern newspaper plant there 
are productive and _ non-produetir 
hours, to be sure; but they are usually 
ef equal importaffce as far as the cost 
of the page is concerned. The mm 
operating the material-making machine 
is of as much importance as the man 
using the material; the man cutting 
copy, writing heads, or reading prod 
is equally as important and expensite 
as the operator at the machine or the 
compositor on the floor; he wh 
pounds a typewriter at the news des 
may not receive as much remuneratiol 
as he who pounds the linotype key 
board, but in the making of a new 


paper he has a legitimate place to fl 
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Cuts Costs on 


(ross Rule Form Composition 


Anyone can 
operate this 
simple 

machine 










Wells Cross Rule Form Machine 
Makes Form Printing Profitable 


@ Big savings in time required to set up cross rule forms 
are being enjoyed by owners of Wells machines. No 
mark-up, no careful figuring to set complicated forms 
with this machine . . . simply place copy in holder, set 
the machine, put required number of rules in clamp and 
proceed. Will set pencil or pen ruled copy or duplicate 
printed forms. Not necessary to use point system, but 
equipment permits it if required. Special built saw slots 
both vertical and horizontal rules so that when assembled 
they interlock to form a sturdy, rigid job, not requiring 
No form is too complicated to filler or spacing except a few slug braces made at same 





is techereety. ye ° . ’ time as rule. Forms can’t 
intes “slurs” in printing ! Write fe or literature: pi—Price $300, terms! 


STA-HI NEWSPAPER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Seattle «417 Oregonian Bidg., Portland, Oregon» Los Angeles 
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and can hardly be dispensed with. 
Thus to find the cost of the newspaper 
page, be it for a Metropolitan daily 
or a county-seat weekly, we must build 
our own cost system from the ground 
up. 

In THe GrapHic Arts Monrtuty for 
February this year we asked,- “What 
is the actual production cost of a 
newspaper page, and how is it found?” 
Since then we have been digging into 
all the data at our command and it 
now seems that we have at least a 
working basis for our calculations. 

Many a commercial printer has de- 
ceived himself with the thought that 
the direct or mechanical costs were 
the only costs entering into the pro- 
duction of a job of printing. When 
the sheriff knocked on the front door 
he found to his sorrow that there were 
other costs to be considered and fully 
as important. These costs are also 
confronting the newspaper publisher; 
he is not any more immune to overhead 
than his commercial brother; nay, he 
is handicapped by it in greater vol- 
ume. This overhead we will now 
enumerate and consider. 

First of all he must have a plant. 
The daily newspaper publisher cannot 
go to the commercial printer and con- 
tract for the printing of his paper; the 
task is too big and the responsibility 
too great. He must have up-to-date 
presses of certain sizes and production 
possibilities, typesetting machines, ste- 
reotyping outfits of ample dimensions, 
and a composing room equal to the 
task of putting the paper to press in 
an orderly manner and on time. This 
is a capital investment and varies with 
the size of the paper and its scope. It 
may range from a few thousand dollars 
up to a million or more. As a cost 
item,*however, it is of importance be- 
cause of the interest it carries, known 
as interest on plant investment, and 
the cost of the depreciation. The in- 
terest on. plant investment is usually 


computed at 6 per cent a 
cost price of the plant, i 
cost of installation and 
cartage. 

“The necessity for a depreciation 
allowance arises from the fact th 
certain property used in the besisin 
gradually approaches a point where is 
usefulness is exhausted. The a 
ance should be confined to ane 
of this nature. In the case of tangible 
property, it applies to that which is 
subject to wear and tear, to decay or 
decline from natural causes, to ex: 
haustion, and to obsolescence dye to 
the normal progress of the art, 
where machinery and other prope 
must be replaced by a new invention 
or due to the inadequacy of the prop. 
erty to the growing needs of the bug. 
ness.” (Internal Revenue Regulation 
No. 74, Sec. 202.) 

All property or equipment is sub. 
ject to and finally succumbs to deprt. 
ciation. The time to make provision 
for its replacement is during the life 
and use of the property, not when the 
inescapable fact presents itself, 

The Standard Cost-finding System 
for Printers mentioned above provides 
for a 10 per cent allowance for plant 
depreciation and a 25 per cent allow. 
ance for depreciation of type, borders, 
and rules. This is somewhat anti- 
quated. In the first place the Internal 
Revenue Bureau has decided not to 
allow more than 6 2/3 per cent depre- 
ciation on plant equipment for income 
tax purposes and is so informing the 
printers. An appeal from this decision 
has been filed with the Tax Appeal 
Board. What this board will do with 
the appeal is problematical. Secondly, 
type, borders, and rules are not cor 
sidered investment items in the mot 
ern newspaper plants. With th 
introduction of type and material-cat- 
ing machines and adoption of the 
principle of non-distribution the cos 
of such material is usually carried i 
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«|| Saving thousands of dollars 
* || for profit-minded printers 







: One Challenge product after another 
ty | to cut costs, save time and build 
dle : . ; 

is bigger profits for printers. 

or i canna 

BX: 





to @ CHALLENGE-MIELKE DRILL-g—g—— 
ve A moderately priced paper Drill- 
ty || ing Machine that will CUT HOURS 
INTO MINUTES. It handles the 
si- widest range of round-hole work 














1b- 

It 

im @ DIAMOND PAPER CUTTER | 

e a 

he A cutter that will better your pro- 
duction — per man — per day — per 

in dollar of cost. By increasing your 

o output a DIAMOND CUTTER will 

ry. pay for itself. Sizes, 303 and 34-inch. 

m8 

ti- 
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to 
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me @ POTTER and POCO PROOF PRESSES 
5 models—one made for every purpose. 
= A proof press built like a cylinder press. 


iy ®@ WRITE—for data on any of these. Also 
Hi-Speed Quoins, Iron Furniture, Impos- 
od ing Surfaces, Galleys, Routers, Presses. 











THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
mlx Chicago—17-19 E. Austin Ave. seine 200 Hudson St.—New York 
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expense. This material is used only 
once and then re-melted. To charge 
such material to plant investment 
would give a wrong impression as it 
would be found wanting at plant in- 
ventory time. 

The next cost item is the building in 
which the plant is to be installed. 
Whether this building is owned by the 
owners of the paper or rented, it must 
be paid for in the form of rent. Heat, 
power, and light are other cost items 
closely connected with the renting of 
the building. Next comes insurance 
and taxes, in many cases very import- 
ant cost items. Under no consideration 
should the full year’s taxes or the full 
amount of bad debts or insurance 
premiums be charged as expenses in 
any one month. Taxes, bad debts, and 
insurance premiums should be charged 
to expense monthly at the rate of one- 
twelfth of the whole amount. This 
principle should also govern when rent 
is paid yearly. 

If the plant has its own power and 
light system all machinery connected 
therewith including wiring and instal- 
lation, should be carried to plant in- 
vestment and the interest of the money 
invested at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum should be charged to cost of 
production. If not, all power used for 
operating presses and other machines 
as well as current used for lighting 
should be so charged. Naturally all 
expenses connected with the running 
of the power and light plant is a part 
of the production expense. 


Outside Purchases 


The outside purchases of the aver- 
age newspaper is a cost item of con- 
siderable size. The largest items are 
paper and ink (see monthly cost state- 
ment at the end of this article). In 
addition to the cost of these articles, 
freight, demurrage, cartage, and simi- 
lar charges should be added for incom- 


CG 
ing stock and outgoing cores If 
bought on yearly contract, it wil] prob. 
ably not be handled through the pur 
chasing department; otherwise it vill 
In all cases the cost should be charge 
against each issue of the paper Pi 
ing to the stock and ink used, so that 
the books at all times will show hoy 
much paper and ink is used on each 
issue and how much there is on hand 
Proceeds from the sale of wastepaper 
and from returned cores should he 
credited to the paper account and de. 
ducted from production costs, Ap. 
other way is to treat sales of waste 
paper as miscellaneous income, 

Requisitions on the purchasing de. 
partment cover a multitude of articles 
in the average newspaper plant; some 
are for supplies for the building, me. 
chanical departments, ‘or offices; others 
are for equipment, office furniture, 
and repairs of sundry kinds. When. 
ever equipment of a permanent nature 
is requisitioned, it is an office or plant 
investment and should so be charged; 
all other supplies requisitioned should 
be charged to expense. 


Editorial Department 


The cost of the editorial department 
consists of salaries to the regularly 
employed staff and to correspondents; 
office rental and_ telephones; toll 
charges for telegraph, cable, and 
the radio; wire service; purchase of 
stories, photos, news tips, syndicate 
material, etc.; rent for locations and 
offices in this and foreign countries; 
legal services; libel suits, and in gen- 
eral, any other expenditure connected 
with the department. 


Advertising Department 


Salaries to executives and regularly 
hired help; commissions and expense 
to solicitors and other representatives, 
office expenses (telephones and tele 
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SPECIALS 





AUTOMATIC PRESSES 


2—Style *“B”’ Kelly Specials 

2—12’ x 18’ Craftsman Kluge Units 
2mm 2’ x 18° N. S. C&P Kluge Units 
Q=—i2’ x 18’ N. S. C&P Miller Units 
2—m10’ x 15° N. S. C&P Miller Units 
I= 8° x 12° N. S. C&P Miller Units 


OPEN JOBBERS 


Qemi4’ x 22° N. S. C&P 

212’ x 18’ N. S. C&P 

2mmi0’ x 15° N. S. C&P 

2m §’x 12° N. S. C&P 

1—14’ x22” Thomson Laureatte (4roller) 
1—14’ x 22° Thomson Model C (3 roller) 


CUTTERS AND CREASERS 


Q—14’ x 22" John Thomson 
1—14’ x 22’ Galley Universal 
1—20’ x 30° John Thomson 


COMPOSING ROOM 


tape Bt Press with Stand (size 

’ x ’ 

1—Hamilton Steel Imposing Table with 
138—8 34" x 13° galleys, an assort- 
ment of wood furniture, reglets and 
a 39° x 63” steel top stone 

1—Hamilton Steel Chase Rack 
Cost Cutter Saws 

1—Amsco Saw 

1—Power Mitering Machine 





Depression Opportunities 


Have Reached the Bottom in Prices 


THE UPWARD TREND IS FAST APPROACHING 


Take Advantage of These Conditions and 
PURCHASE YOUR PRESENT AND FUTURE NEEDS NOW 


1—No. 2 Kelly, 28%’ x 35%" bed, with Extension Delivery 
1—No. 4 Miehle Unit 29’ x 42’ bed with Swing Back Feeder 
1—Lanston Sort Caster 


MIEHLE VERTICAL ORDERS TAKEN FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 


POWER CUTTERS 


1—50" Oswego (Seybold built) 
1—44"° Seybold Heavy Duty 
1—38’ Holyoke Seybold 
1—38" Oswego 

2——36" Sheridans 

1—34° Sheridan 

1—34° Craftsman 


HAND CUTTERS 


2——30° Advance 

1—2614"° Advance 
12514" Advance 
1—19’ with stand 


BINDERY 


1—No. 1 Monitor 20th Century Stitcher 
(cap. 2 sheets to %’) 

1—No. 2 Boston Stitcher ( ” cap.) 

1—No. 4 Boston Stitcher (5° cap.) 

1—19" x 25” Baum Folder 

1—14" x 19° Baum Folder 

1—Rosback Power Punch with assort- 
ment of punch blocks 

1—Latham Power Punch with 4 round 
hole blocks 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Quoins—Quoin Keys—Mallets—Planers 

—Tweezers—Gas Cans=Furniture Cab- 

inets with ee ee 

Machines—Lead and ule Cutters— 

= ~ ratte Machines — Stones = Type 
ticks 


MIEHLE CYLINDER PRESSES 


1—6/0 2 color, bed size 52’ x 70” with Feeder and Extension Delivery 
1—5/0 2 color, bed size 52’ x 65” with Feeder and Extension Delivery 
1—5/0 Special, bed size 46’ x 68’ both sheet and fly delivery 

1—5/0 bed size 43” x 65” both sheet and fly delivery 

1—2/0 bed size 43” x 56’ with extension delivery (real price) 

1l—No. 4-4 roller, bed size 29’ x 41° both sheet and fly delivery 

1—No. 3-4 roller, bed size 33’ x 46° both sheet and fly delivery 

l—No. 34-3 roller, bed size 31’ x 42" with fly delivery 

3—Pony Miehles, bed size 26’ x 34” with both sheet and fly delivery 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER’’ 


Write, "Phone or Wire—Cable address CHIPRINT 


All Phones: Monroe 1814-15 


Chicago Printers’ Machinery Works 


609 W. Lake Street : 


s s Chicago, Illinois 
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graph, stationery and supplies, post- 
age, subscriptions to papers and 
periodicals) ; association dues; adver- 
tising and printing, and all other neces- 
sary expenses connected with adver- 
tising solicitation. 


Circulation Department 


Salaries to executives and clerks, 
stenographers and typists; commis- 
sions and traveling expenses; dis- 
counts and rebates; advertising and 
printing; prizes; newsstands; city and 
outside deliveries; other delivery 
charges, including first and second- 
class postage; mailing room supplies, 
not including mailing machines, sten- 
cils, mailing lists in type or metal, 
galleys, etc., but including paper, 
paste, and ink used for such machines; 
wrappers, twine, and rope; automo- 
bile licenses, gasoline, and repairs; 
garage rent; liability insurance and 
fines for traffic violations; legal service 
and claim adjustments, and all other 
legitimate expenses connected with 
the circulation and mailing of the 
paper. 


Administration Department 


(Including financial and accounting 
departments)—Salaries and expenses 
connected with the administration af- 
fairs of the paper; welfare work; 
group insurance; accident compensa- 
tion; library; etc. 


Production Departments 


Wages to executives and journeymen 
in composing room, pressroom, stereo- 
typing room, photo-engraving and art 
departments; salaries to clerks, copy 
cutters, head writers, proofreaders, 
etc.; spacebands, matrices, type metal, 
and other supplies for the composing 
room; rollers, oil, and other supplies 
for the pressroom; mat paper and 


tr 
other supplies for the stereotypin 
room; acids, chemicals, proof pape 
and ink, and other supplies {or . 
photo-engraving department; pens 
pencils, crayons, paper, ink, and other 
supplies for the art department; tele 
phone and messenger service; Tepairs 
and alterations, etc. 

The expenses for the operation of 
elevators, janitor service, watchmen 
etc., should be charged against the 
administration department, as such ey. 
penses cannot be allocated to any cer. 
tain department, unless a plant maip. 
tenance department is conducted, 

Whenever any outside activities are 
conducted, such as radio broadcasting 
news or feature syndicating, ete, 
they are supposed to be self-sustaining 
if not profitable; if they are not profit. 
able or self-sustaining, the deficit 
should not be charged as a cost of the 
newspaper page, nor should the profits 
thereof be used to decrease the cost 
of such page. 

There are other costs connected with 
the production of a newspaper page, 
such as overset matter, alterations of 
display advertisements, spoiled edi- 
tions or parts thereof, etc., but these 
costs are of a nature that cannot read- 
ily be provided for in each instance, 
or even allocated to any certain de 
partment. To be able to take care of 
them when they occur a reserve should 
be set up from which such costs could 
be charged to the department at fault. 

After all the costs for a month have 
been tabulated in each department, 
the total is divided by the number of 
pages published during the month. 
The result is the cost per page. 

Suppose that the various depart: 
ments report an aggregate cost of 
$60,000 for any one month and that 
936 pages were published in that time, 
what would the production cost be 
per page? To find the answer to this 
question we divide $60,000 by 936; 
the result is $64.10, which is the 
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sic 
average cost of production of a news- 
paper page produced under conditions 
stated above. 

Naturally there is considerable vari- 
ation in this cost according to loca- 
tion and size, caused by the difference 
in wage scales and salaries to execu- 
tives, etc. The typographical wage 
scale for day work in New York City, 
(early 1932), is $65 a week, while in 
Louisville, Memphis, and Little Rock 
it is $45, in Richmond, Va., $45.50, 
Charleston, S. C., $45.12, Salt Lake 
City $48, and Philadelphia $51. Add 
to this the variation in hours worked 
per week, ranging from 42 in Wash- 
ington to 48 in Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Kansis City, and a number of other 
cities. The wage scales of the other 
printing trades unions vary in the 
same proportion. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY COST OF A 36-PAGE 
PAPER IN A CITY WITH 100,000 


POPULATION 

Interest on plant investment........ $ 1,018.40 
Depreciation .....ccessscccccccseces 1,420.45 
a ass s being Heide s dels be lee 1,050.18 
SD dig nc oiilaS Sab ba's.o(e-b.00.e4.6 0's 472.80 
TORE on. 6 0 5'0:0)9:5:0. 64 $0 0:59 9 068 1,272.10 
eS era 368.60 
OS Sear ee ee ee eee 9,344.13 
NL 35:5 9.65 wie)4.0-0 Saidneeesieaeenee* 180.12 
Stationery and printing.............. 323.11 
EE AS Se tire rere 411.00 
Discounts, rebates and allowances.... 529.11 
Subscriptions and association dues... 282.60 
ER Cai oc giedinasiewedae cease ass 448.18 
Editorial department .........eeeecee 6,688.16 
Advertising department ...........0- 2,980.42 
Circulation department ...........- 3,890.16 
Administration department .......... 2,412.90 
Financial and auditing department... 1,107.08 
Production departments ...........+% 23,068.00 
EN 6 glen tian aisséls cable 2,780.40 
 Mebiksdiwinvinosatnnesscanes $60,047.90 


Trading area 892 square miles; 
population, 366,000 

_ This is the first of a series of articles treat- 
Ing on the cost of a newspaper. Other instal- 
ments will follow, showing how these cost 
studies may be used to determine the cost of 
hews matter per column, display advertising per 
inch, classified advertising per line, etc., as well 
as editorial, advertising, and circulation cost in 
comparison with each other and with the ag- 
gregate cost of the paper. 











WE SELL ALL KINDS OF 
PRINTING MACHINERY 


$700.00 


Buys any size Miehle Press 
and D. C. motor equipment 


ALL PRESSES ARE IN GOOD 
PRINTING AND REGISTERING 
CONDITION 


THESE PRESSES ARE IN THE 
PLANT OF THE FEDERAL PRINT- 
ING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


$1000.00 


Buys any size Miehle Press, 


Cross Automatic Feeder and 
D. C. motor equipment 


$1200.00 


Buys "'B" Kelly Press with 
Extension Delivery and D. C. 
Motor 


$4500.00 


Buys 52x65 Two-color Miehle 
Press with Extension Delivery 
and Cross Feeder 


We have a large number of Magazine 
Presses in one and two colors; 
Gathering Machines, Cover- 
ing Machines, etc. 


MASON - MOORE - TRACY 


Incorporated 


28-30 East Fourth St., NEW YORK 

















THE CONTINENT began to decorate its 
’ domestic walls with papers of colored 
designs in 1509, and England in the 
seventeenth century, writes J. J. Al- 
mond in The Australian Home Beau- 
tiful. But centuries earlier than this 
—before the birth of Christ, indeed— 
China was using wallpaper! It was 
from China that merchants and mis- 
sionaries brought the gaily decorated 
sheets of wallpaper that were first 
used in Europe. Up to less than one 
hundred years ago, machine printing, 
as we understand it today, was un- 
known. Among the earlier processes 
was block (hand) printing, and this 
method is still used for some high- 
grade borders and wallpapers. 

In hand printing, colors are applied 
from wood blocks—pear wood being 
used as the least likely to warp. A 
design having been drawn in colors, a 
separate block is cut for each color, 
and small pieces of brass are cut to 
the required shape and hammered into 
wood for small lines, etc. Sometimes 
part of the pattern is printed by ma- 
chine and shading is done by use of 
aerograph. 

In 1837 the first rotary machine was 
used and its development has pro- 
duced the modern machinery which 
prints literally by the mile. 

It is in watching the great modern 
machines turning out their miles of 
printed papers that the fascination lies. 
These machines, so complicated in 
their construction but so simple in 
their operation, are the outcome of 
years of experiment and invention and 
the expenditure of great sums of 
money, for wallpaper printing like 
other branches has advanced with the 
ages. 

There are, three types of machine- 
printed wallpapers: (1) Pulps, where 
the pattern is printed in water-color 


How Wallpaper Is Printed 


direct on to the pulp; (2) grounds, 
where a coatingsof color is applied 
before the pattern is printed thereon 
in water-color; and (3) sanitary 
papers, which are printed in oil color 

In the coating of grounds the gyr. 
face is roughly covered with color by 
a felt roller. This is evenly distributed 
by brushes, and an automatic carrier 
takes it to the drying-room where it js 
rolled into reels ready for the printing 
machine. 

It is worth noting here that no ar. 
senics or other poisons are used in 
the manufacture of wallpapers, 

The designer of wallpaper has prob. 
lems peculiar to his own craft and, as 
in every branch of art, there are al. 
ways opportunities for a first-class 
artist to achieve distinction. The pat- 
tern must be pleasing in itself, fash- 
ionable, and capable of being repeated 
without ranging—that is, producing 
the effect of horizontal, vertical, or 
diagonal lines when hung. A com. 
plicated design may cost anything from 
five hundred to one thousand dollars 
to produce. 

The printing is done from rollers— 
of seasoned wood for pulps and 
grounds and of copper for the sanitary 
type. Naturally great exactitude must 
be observed, as some of the water 
color machines take up to twenty 
rollers in the printing of a design. 

The rollers having been prepared, 
the artist must decide on the colorings. 
Assuming it is a six-color pattern, he 
instructs the color-mixer to try out six 
specified tones. After the striking, he 
decides the red is too bright, the blue 
will be altered to green, etc. Then a 
second striking is made. A further 
alteration is made, and so there may 
be twelve strikings before the artist 
is satisfied. As each striking is made, 
a record of each color used is kept 
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til the final choice is made. This 
record serves for all the “runnings 
of that number. ; 

There is an enormous difference in 
the rate of production between block 

(hand) and machine printing. The 
machines are arranged to take a reel 
of over four miles of plain paper in a 
continuous length. Of the cheaper 
classes of paper, one machine will 
print 5,000 rolls per day; that is, 
thirty-four miles of paper. 

The machine consists of a large 
drum, around which the rollers are 
grranged. During one complete revolu- 
tion of the drum the paper receives the 
impression from the rollers, which are 
supplied with color from an endless 
belt of felt, revolving in contact with 
another roller, partly immersed in 
color. 

When the design is complete, the 
paper passes over the top of the drum. 
With the colors still wet, it is auto- 
matically picked up by cross-sticks and 
carried in hanging folds on a moving 
chain through the drying chamber. 
Here heated air absorbs all the mois- 
ture, and it passes on to be rolled into 
pieces and numbered. 

The colors for surface printing are 
mixed with gum or glue, china clay, 
etc., and are opaque. 

In sanitaries, the colors are almost 
transparent, and are mixed with resin 
and turpentine. Sanitaries are printed 
in oil-color; the rollers used are of 
copper. The engraver reproduces the 
design with his punches. 

In sanitary printing, a great va- 
tiety of colors can be obtained by the 
blending of two or three rollers. Per- 
fect register is obtained by gearing the 
printing cylinders with a central gear 
on the master cylinder. 

Embossing is secured by running 
paper between heavy rollers. 

Overprinting the whole design with 
a fine black or white screen produces 
a subdued effect. 


Tympan Pennies SAVE 
Your Makeready Dollars! 


IT MUST BE A FINE JOB! Hours have 
been spent on careful makeready. Finally 
the press proof is okeh — the Tympan 
Paper clamped down for the last time— 
the job is ready to go. 


The press bats out several thousand im- 
pressions and the job looks great. Then’ 
there is a signal from the foreman. The 
press stops. Too bad, the halftones are 
beginning to print up poorly. 

The makeready must be built up again 
—lost time—wasted dollars of press stand- 
ing time—all because the Tympan couldn’t 
stand the gaff. 


Protect your hours of makeready by using 
the reliable Cromwell Tympan Paper. It 
is weatherproof, tough, and will stand the 
wear and tear of long press runs. Comes 
in rolls in all standard sizes—also cut and 
scored for many standard presses. 


REMEMBER—CROMWELL PRODUCTS 
ARE BUILT UP TO A STANDARD— 
NOT DOWN TO A PRICE. If you 
aren’t already using the new Cromwell 
Position Sheet, get the facts today. You 
can register your plates in a jiffy with this 
accurately lined, waterproof sheet. It will 
not stretch or contract. 
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Every print shop should have these books. 
Your copies are ready for you. Sent free, 
just write: 


LY 4758 South 


Cromwell Whipple 
Paper _ Street 
Company Chicago, IIil. 
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Printshop Production Economy 


By W. W. HitcHNer 
Pressroom Superintendent Robert O. Law Company, Chicago 


OnLy by constant attention and care 
.in keeping all equipment in the best 
condition can the highest production 
efficiency be reached. Lack of proper 
lubrication is a common sin. Well-oiled 
bearings will not only keep a press 
running, but will also add to its life. 
When it is new it should be oiled 
morning and noon for two months, and 
at least every morning thereafter. 

We have a man in our employ whose 
main duty consists of oiling the presses 
morning and noon. Every Saturday 
this man goes over each machine look- 
ing for trouble, such as loose nuts, etc. 
In this way numerous breakdowns, 
which would cause serious delays, are 
prevented. 

Continual inspection is important. 
As soon as any kind of a press shows 
wear, it should be attended to. Any 
part that is worn or broken should be 
replaced at once or repaired. 

Keeping the presses clean by a little 
effort at odd moments will pay big 
dividends, for a dirty press invites 
trouble. Not only should the machinery 
be kept clean but the entire pressroom 
should be kept clean and orderly. A 
foreman cannot expect good clean 
printing unless the men’s surroundings 
are clean. Belts need attention. Well- 
kept belts will prevent much loss of 
time. 

A machine that is temporarily idle 
or out of service, while similar types 
are being run, is especially liable to 
depreciation due to its being robbed 
of parts wanted for use on the other 
machines. This practice would be un- 
necessary if spare parts were always 
on hand and easily obtainable; but it 
does not pay to carry spares for every 


part. However, ‘machine | stripp; 
should be indulged in a a 
working conditions demand a quick 
repair. When a part is taken from 
another machine, an order should he 
entered at once for its replacement, 
In some shops machine stripping is g 
habit, and it cannot be condemned 
too strongly as a very bad habit. 


Standardizing Equipment 


Most large plants standardize their 
equipment; especially will you find 
this true in the pressroom. There is 
much merit in uniformity. The cost 
of maintenance will be decreased and 
operating problems simplified by hay. 
ing all of the equipment of uniform 
type. 

In the composing room, the great- 
est aid in the way of cooperation with. 
the pressroom is careful imposition 
and justification of forms before leav- 
ing the stone. Press time, as we all 
know, is valuable, the hour cost rang- 
ing all the way from three to six dol- 
lars a press, depending on the size 
and kind of press. A first-class stone- 
man is invaluable to any plant for the 
above reason. Take, for example, a 
two-color Miehle. If either or both 
forms should give trouble from poor 
justification, causing quads and spaces 
to work up continually, look what hap- 
pens. The job is probably estimated 
at twelve hundred impressions per 
hour and an A-1 job is expected. In- 
stead of twelve hundred, the average 
is found to be nearer seven hundred, 
perhaps lower. 

The job was carefully made ready 
at the start, but due to so much un- 
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YOU CAN’T GO WRONG = 


WITH THIS TESTED SALES AND DOUBLE PROFIT PLAN!! 


Exactly 127 printers and publishers scattered throughout the United States were 
asked to ‘‘ PROVE”’ our opinion that a new and unique selling idea backed up with 
first quality merchandise at a price will quickly and easily 


SELL IMPRINTED CHRISTMAS CARD BOX ASSORTMENTS 


and—we were right—because the ‘‘catchy’’ selling phrase on the placard below and 
the popular ‘‘suggested’’ retail price met with such enthusiastic response—with 
such unanimous praise and with such an avalanche of re-orders that your SUCCESS 
with this new and exclusive ‘‘Radiant’’ Embossed Line is also absolutely assured. 


This Placard Given Free With Your 
First Order For 20 Boxes or More 


YOUR NAME IMPRINTED FREE! 


On these sixteen 
exquisite 


‘RADIANT’ 


(abulsisueimrellelsies 
Packed in Holiday Gift Bor 


See Our Complete Line of Personal Cards 


As a box assortment for resale only with 100% PROFIT TO YOU these remarkable 
folders are actually ‘‘taking the country by storm’’—and NOW with this PROVED 
selling plan permitting this ONE REGISTER assortment of 16 different numbers 
to be imprinted by you—in any neutral style of type WITHOUT CHANGE OF 
GAUGE—you simply can’t go wrong. 

Start Now!—all you need do is to place this hand-lettered placard in your window, 
together with a showing of these artistic Xmas folders, and you’ll do the WHOOP- 
ING card business of your locality. 

SIMPLY PIN A DOLLAR BILL to this advertisement for TWO SAMPLE BOXES 


and complete details or better still—order a liberal supply NOW—you’ll be mighty 
glad you did. 


STAUDER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Established 1906 
4130 BELMONT AVENUE Dep’t G1032A CHICAGO, ILL. 
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locking of the form to push down 
spaces, etc., the overlays are thrown 
off, perhaps only slightly, but enough 
to cause the job to lose the snappy 
look which it had at the start of the 
run. The impression of the type also 
is uneven, giving the appearance of a 
poor makeready. Not only this, but 
the pressman, no matter .who he is or 
how good, loses a certain amount of 
interest, which should be held from 
beginning to end if an A-1 job is to 
be produced. 

The making of corrections on the 
press is another cause of much wasted 
time. One man is working while two 
men are waiting. Minor corrections 
are to be expected, such as bad let- 
ters, etc. Even most of this time can 
be eliminated if careful proofs are 
taken before the form leaves the com- 
posing room. 

The foreman of a pressroom natur- 
ally endeavors to place his small cylin- 
der work where it belongs, on the small 
cylinder presses. Many times the 
forms come to the pressroom locked 
up in chases much too large for the 
small presses. The cause of this can 
be either pure carelessness on the part 
of the stoneman or not a sufficient 
number of small chases of the proper 
size, which is quite often found to be 
the cause of numerous delays and 
higher costs in the pressroom. 

The solution of the trouble as out- 
lined above is to have a sufficient num- 
ber of small chases of the proper size 
to correspond to the bed of the small 
presses, and then the stoneman would 
lock up all his small work in the small- 
est size chase that he can get it into. 
The foreman of the pressroom will then 
be in a position to place his work as 
he desires. Quite often the small 
presses are taken up and the job is in 
such a rush that it is found necessary 
to place it on a larger press than it 
should go on. However, by having the 
job locked up as suggested will give 





° Salil. 
the pressroom the opportuni 
to the best Ben - 7 

The placing of the form 
press by the pressman is all-impon. 
ant. It is to this operation that the 
ordinary pressman gives little or no 
thought, although it is, the writer be- 
lieves, the all-important one. The form 
should be unlocked and the chase 
squared to the bed of the press and 
locked securely. 

The squaring up of a form on the 
bed of a press will mean that easily 
one-half of the registering time yil] 
be saved. When a compositor jg 
called to register a form not properly 
squared up, it means not only the logs 
of his time, but usually the logs of 
that of the pressman and his assistant 
also. This, of course, adds materially 
to the cost of the work, for which 
someone must pay. Should a quoin or 
two be overlooked in tightening up, it 
means that there may be pull-outs in 
the type or a costly wreck of the 
plates or even of the press itself, Sp 
you can readily see that the press lock. 
up is an all-important matter. 

Plates and electros’ should he 
brought to type-high. Heavy or solid 
cuts should be made about three 
thousandths over type-high, while the 
delicate ones, such as vignettes and 
unprotected highlights as _ skylines, 
should be from two to three thou 
sandths under type-high. All the cuts 
should be tested to make sure that 
they will not rock when they go under 
the impression. Should this be neg- 
lected, it will result in a slurred ap 
pearance in the printing of the cut, 
The cut will soon wear out, will cause 
work-ups galore, and no time will be 
gained in the run. 

When work-ups occur, the cause 
should be .eliminated. Do not punch 
down quads or spaces. This does not 
remove the cause, but really aggra 
vates that cause. It mushrooms the 
spaces, and they will work up all the 
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Thomson Electric 


Embossing Die Heater 
For Every Make of Platen Press 






A Necessity in Every Good Printing Plant 
Priced So That Every Office Can Afford It 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Folder 


THOMSON - NATIONAL PRESS CO., Inc. 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 
Chicago: New York: 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
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more rapidly for the: reason that the 
spring will be upward instead of down- 
ward. Unlock the form, cut strips of 
thin cardboard stock and put them be- 
tween the lines so they will be at the 
lower side of the type or slugs; then 
relock carefully. This will cause the 
spaces to spring downward instead of 
upward. If properly locked there will 
be no buzz, but a solid feeling when 
you plane the form. 

Poor justification should be reme- 
died in the composing room, but the 
spring is up to the pressman. Warped 
cuts or furniture, “bottled” linotype 
slugs, and too tight lock-up are com- 
mon causes. 


Setting the Press for the Job 


Most large plants with a system 
have one man in the composing room 
whose duty it is to see that all cuts 
are tested and corrected before being 
placed in the form. They should be 
square on all four sides. The form 
that is properly locked up has the 
least makeready after it is locked up. 
With type, cuts, and other material 
type-high and no spring in the form, 
you can make time in running it. 

Too much time is spent moving 
guides and grippers. There is no 
necessity for moving anything on an 
ordinary size sheet. The form should 
be set to fit the guides when they are 
properly set. The delivery should be 
set and the ink in the fountain when 
the makeready sheet is hung. The set- 
ting of the reels for the proper de- 
livery of the sheets should be done 
when setting the guides. There is usu- 
ally too much time wasted in setting 
the delivery and fountain after the 
makeready is all on. 

The handling of the ink is a vital 
matter both to volume of production 
and to the quality of the printing. 
Pressmen should have a general knowl- 
edge of ink and paper. Often it is 





ara 
the case that the ink will not dry be. 
cause of the unfavorable action f 
chemicals in the ink and paper, al 
ink will dry too rapidly and succeed 
ing impressions will not take, Again 
the ink will dry perfectly on a sto, 
with a certain kind of coating, but the 
same ink on a stock with another kind 
of coating will not dry at all, 

There is no detail that adds mor 
to the finished product than that of 
even color. Many good pressmen {aij 
in this important feature. Often whey 
the job is thoroughly madeready, the 
color is neglected and when the dif. 
ferent signatures are gathered they 
look like separate jobs. 

The pressman’s craft is one that re. 
quires a constant study of new condi. 
tions. It is a vocation that requires 
constant observation and experiment 
to keep abreast of developments. The 
ideal mental state for the pressman js 
the open mind. No pressman, fore. 
man, or superintendent knows it all, 
nor can he afford to think so. He can 
always learn something from the other ' 
fellow. Also it will never hurt him to 
show the other fellow what he has 
learned. So, share your knowledge. 





Dustless Concrete Floors 


Some of us still have concrete floor 
in our pressrooms. Sometimes these 
floors deteriorate slightly—just enough 
to allow a fine dust to arise when walk 
ing, trucking, or sweeping, and do 
harm to the machinery in the plant. 

If these spots, or entire floors when 
necessary, are covered with silicate o 
soda, diluted with 25 per cent water, 
the dust will disappear. This solution, 
can be applied with a large whitewash 
brush in a very few minutes, at closing 
time, and is as hard as glass in a few 
hours. It will stand weeks of trucking 
and is not expensive to renew.—From 
the Capital District Typothetae weekly 
letter. 
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Obsolescence 


TERE has been so much discussion on obsolescence of equipment in 
the graphic arts field lately that we have decided to open the pages 
of THE GrapHic Arts MonruLY to a discussion pro and con on the 
subject. We believe that this subject is of vital interest to the print- 
ing trades and should be given close attention. To that end we invite 
printers as well as manufacturers and dealers of printing machinery 
to air their views on obsolescence in the columns of THE GRAPHIC 
Arts Montuty. It must be borne in mind that the matter of obso- 
lescence affects the printshop owner, the worker, the printing supply 
houses, manufacturers, credit institutions, and so forth. In writing we 
should like to ask our correspondents to define in exact terms what 
they mean by the word obsolesence; when and under what conditions 
they would consider a machine to be obsolete and also to suggest 
what means in their opinion should be taken by manufacturers, or- 
ganizations or printers, or by all three combined to declare machines 
obsolete and to remove them from the field. 


Credits 


More and more the necessity for building up and preserving the in- 
dustry is causing a tightening of credits, and it will be necessary 
for all of us to prepare for it. Supply houses no longer being able 
to secure the credits from banks as in former years are themselves 
compelled to reduce their outstanding accounts and to insist on shorter 
and prompter terms. 

It is useless for us to feel resentful towards a condition created 
by the necessity of the times. Better it would be to work with it. 
Whether a great improvement in the trades comes quickly or slowly 
will make little difference to those who help adjust themselves to cir- 
cumstances; to those who resist can only come disaster, and to many 
disaster has already come. 

Let us therefore look forward to better times, but at the same time 
prepare by watching our own credits, making sure of collecting our 
own accounts, and paying as promptly as possible so the other fellow 
can do the same thing. If this were general we would have better 
times now. 


Politics 
We Nore with much pleasure that many of those engaged in the 
newspaper, printing, and publishing business this fall have cast their 
hats into the political arena in both parties. 

The newspaper man and printer have to be in close touch with the 
people in his community. His every interest is bound up with their 
welfare; the things that affect them for better or worse affect him also. 

He is more likely to be bound by his promise to be a servant of the 
people than the average politician whose obligation may be to party 


towards their election. 
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leaders only. We therefore ask all our readers to throw their influence 






























































Shall We Discourage Ourselves? 


By HartTLey EveRETT JACKSON 


Typographic Designer, Stanford University Press 


Since the turn of the century, printing 
has seen such progress, both in ma- 
chines and in product, as to quite 
overshadow the four centuries odd that 


preceded our times. 
One who recently 
predicted an immi- 
nent printing Re- 
naissance spoke 
thirty years late, as 
even the most casual 
review of the last 
three decades will 
show. 

The progress has 
not been merely in 
the processes of 
printing. Paralleling 
the introduction of 
machines to elimi- 
nate human _ labor 
has been a revival 
of appreciation of 
the work of master 
printers of earlier 
centuries. Printing 
craftsmen have 
sought their models 
of excellence in these 
old masters of our 
industry. And they 
have drawn, too, on 


the abilities of the finest painters and 
decorators of our own times and of 
antiquity, with the result that the 
esthetic side of printing has kept pace 
with its mechanical growth. 

This is good, and according to the 
law of progress, a law that has char- 
acterized and governed cultural 
achievements in every field of modern 


life. 


It is not strange, then, when we 
seek to evaluate this progress and to 








In 1932 ideal books will be 
produced under commercial 
conditions in commercial 
plants. They will be set on 
modern’ typesetting ma- 
chines, efficiently and with- 
out hand manipulation. 
They will be printed on 
machine-made paper, run 
full-speed on the latest 
high-speed automatic press. 
They will be bound by auto- 
matic devices, with a mini- 
mum of hand labor. Utility 
will control the design of 
these books, and every ele- 
ment will be directed to 
easy, low-cost, straight-line 
production. Next year these 
books will be no longer 
ideal, for they will become 
obsolete like the machines 
which make them. 




















direct its further development, to fing 
the same sharp division of tho 
that has occurred in other fields of 
artistic expression. 


Such appraisals 
usually take the 
form of attempts to 
select the ideal or 
ideals toward which 
further efforts should 
be directed. And go 
we have had judges 
and contests to ge. 
lect the “best” this 
or the “50 best” 
that. Here, accord. 
ing to the bias of 
the particular judges 
involved, we usually 
find one or the other 
of the two schools 
of thought upheld to 
the exclusion and 
damnation of the 
other. 

One school resists 
what it designates as 
““machine-made”cul- 
ture; the other sees 
the machine as the 
essence of modem 
life and declares 


that the product of the machine is 
beautiful to. the extent that it “fune 
tions” or relates itself to modern life. 
The creed of the ideal book of today 
in the box on this page is a statement 
of “functionalism.” 

In an essay on The Ideal Book, by 
Porter Garnett, recently awarded 4 
prize for the best essay on the subjet, 


the opposite view is stated. Mr. Ga 


nett writes: 


“There is no such thing nor cal 
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Here is what you have been waiting for .... 


A Revolutionizing New Process I 
of Genuine DIE 


macsometsers | EMBOSSING 
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a 
Eee semelting, your, peocese in This New Patented Method 
lant, we have found it to “ 
be all you claim for it. We have Enables You: 


used it on a great variety of 


work, and in every instance it To make male and female dies in your 
; t . ° 
ann aabensing, and. this | Own shop in less than twenty minutes, 


is particularly satisfactory in : . r 

i eee ect of its cconomi, | 10 matter how intricate type or de 
cal operation. signs may be. 

Catholic Protectory, 

John M. Rose, To regulate depths to fit the nature of 


. P . . D i 4 
Supt = mneing “Pt: | the stock to be embossed. 


Although your process has been | To do embossing on your presses 
installed in our shop but a few ; h d Ai : 
days ago, we are pleased to let without a ing new equipment. 
you know it has proven to be all 


you claim. | The particular job To emboss immediately after the dies 
or wal we obtained your pro- er ° 
cess turned out beautifully, and | are made—no waiting time. 


we can easily foresee that it is ‘ ; 
going to be a great asset for ad- | To make embossings as beautiful as 
ditional business of this kind. X 
The Rutherford Publishing Co., | steel die work. 
John R. Thomas. é 
am To emboss any number without break- 


The work we have produced with | Gown of male or female dies. 
your process thus far has been 


highly praised by our customers. | ‘To emboss any stock up to pressboard, 
e feel sure that the future i h . 
success of this new, attractive | OF even metal, such as tin. 


orm of printing is established. i 
Sincerely yours, To emboss without heat. 

Scott Printing Co., Ag g : 
Walter Scott. | Limited amount of licenses issued at 


a reasonable cost. 


Zehnpfund Embossing Process Co., se 
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there be such a thing as ‘the ideal 
book.’ . .. The best that one can do is 
attempt to enumerate and codify those 
elements of good bookmaking that 
enter into what may be called the ‘fine’ 
book. . . . But if we are to seek for a 
standard of excellence equivalent to 
what is implied by the word ‘ideal,’ it 
should be obvious that only fineness of 
the first order can be considered. A 


fine book of the first order is the end- 


result of a sedulous effort on the part 
of designer, printer, and binder to 
bring to their artifact every care for 
physical and technical details, every 
revision in the interest of betterment, 
of which they are capable, to the end 
that the finished product shall repre- 
sent the capacity of each for the ful- 
fillment of his artistic wish, his desire 
for perfection. To slacken this effort, 
to compromise wittingly (or wilfully), 
to surrender to expediency, is to repu- 
diate fineness of the first order.” 

The author quoted then examines 
the details of fineness in bookmaking, 
and he concludes that no book is really 
“fine” unless it is printed from hand- 
made, hand-set type, on hand-made 
paper (only the oldest, rudest mold 
will do); the paper must be wetted; 
the form must be inked by hand and, 
of course, only a hand press of ancient 
type may be used, if the work is to be 
really “fine.” 

Everything “artificial” is condemned. 
Only paper which is made of un- 
bleached linen rags is “fine.” No 
illustrations may qualify that are not 
hand-cut. 

In justice to Mr. Garnett it should 
be stated that he does not deride the 
product of modern machines, nor does 
he seek to impose his principles of 
fineness on others. He has patience 
with those who hold that “books are 
made to read.” But many who sub- 
scribe to his dicta go farther, even, 
and hold that uncut pages are a virtue 
in a book. There is probably a larger 


$s 
percentage of uncut copies of “ji: 


editions” than of unread cop} 
Congressional Record. “_s 
Books are made to read. In th 
final analysis they have no other ra 
tion or value. To the extent that ria 
are readable and usable they will 
beautiful to the one who po 
them. Book collecting is a hobby, 
way of attaching to books virtues apart 
from the value of their contents, This 
is a pleasant and a harmless avocation 
for those who like to follow a hobby 
It is only when such eclectic Wie 
tues” are given the validity of “ideal” 
that they become vicious. For they 


we say in effect to thousands of fine 


workmen—perhaps 99 per cent of the 
craft workers in this and other coy. 
tries—we say to them: “What yu 
are doing is unideal, uninspired, leg 
than fine. Your best efforts, you 
lives even, are wasted in doing that 
which is not worth doing.” 
Overstatement, you say? No! 
For if we declare that only hand. 
made paper may be used for ideal 
results; if we say that no good type. 
setting can be done without hand-made 
types, set by hand; if we insist that 
only hand-press impressions on wetted 
stock from a form inked by hand ar 
perfect impressions—then the conclu- 
sion is inescapable. It is simply this, 
that all work done otherwise than w- 
der these “ideal” conditions is not 
“fine” work—is condemned in advanee 
as less than man’s highest achievement, 
This “idealistic” attitude in effect 
says to the commercial printer some 
thing like this: “Because you must 
earn a living; because you may never 
see any hand-made type, or own 4 
hand press, or have the opportunity of 
printing on hand-made paper (with 
the heavy chain lines or without)—he 
cause of these things you are a vel 
ordinary fellow indeed, and can neve 
aspire to any feeling of pride in you 
labor. You cannot dignify your 
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@ To meet present conditions we are 
now producing, in the United States, 


NEW WWIPIE IFACIES 


of European origin at prices within 


the reach of every printer. 
Airport Gothic Sans-Serif Light 
Sizes 12 to 48 pf. Sizes 6 to 72 pt. 
Airport Gothic Italic Sans-Serif Bold 
Sizes 12 to pt. izes 6 to pt. 
Graphic Light Sans-Serif Extrabold 
Sizes 12 to 48 pt. Sizes 10 to 72 pt. 
Graphie Bold Nicolas Cochin Bold 
Sizes 12 to 48 pt. Sizes 12 to 48 pt. 
HOMIEW OOID 
A new Announcement Script Upright, called ©fegante, 


‘and all the popular type families, such as Bodoni, Garamond, 


Gothics, including the new Rockwell Antique and 
Stymie Light—in a complete range of sizes. 


THE JUDSON CO. 


_ Complete Composing Room Outfitters 


719 South Dearborn Street Chicago 
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by assuming the title of craftsman. 
You lack all dignity, and all your suc- 
cesses are mercenary ones.” 

Stated in this way, the reader of 
this article may easily conclude that 
this “ideal book” business is just an- 
other case of “all the world out of 
step but Johnny.” But you, Mr. 
Reader, see exhibits of the so-called 
“best” books or “best” commercial 
work. You read in the trade journals 
that these things are judged “best” 
or “ideal.” And very often your better 
judgment yields to the sheer power of 
repetition, and you begin to think that 
perhaps your everyday work and that 
of your fellow workmen is poor stuff. 

The method of teaching through 
good example is always an excellent 
one in the field of esthetics. But in 
selecting examples of fine printing 
judges in recent years have too often 
been carried away with the pernicious 
“limited edition” idea.. The business 
of producing printed rarities has 
benefited, but as ideals, which are de- 
fined as patterns to be followed, they 
are all too frequently just nonsense. 

These exhibits have tended to foster 
the idea that “ideal” printing must 
imitate some “period” —Caslon, Bo- 
doni, Baskerville, or another. Period 
printing, like period architecture or 
furniture, should, be understood as the 
best contemporary work of its particu- 
lar time—now outmoded, and not to 
be used as a pattern today. 

In fact it should be obvious that 
we cannot reproduce the style of a 
bygone period, for the very good rea- 
son that we cannot reproduce the 
conditions that created that style. Any 
attempt to do so must be “artificial,” 
“imitation,” and therefore anathema 
even to the hand-madists. 

No! Design in printing as in any 
other art is a reflection of the life and 
thought of its time. A teacher of art 
said recently, “Design is what you be- 
lieve.” More than this, it is what you 





d what doing wane 
are and what you are doin 
you are thinking right are, and wha 

In printing too, as in other 
design is influenced by the materia 
and mechanisms which affect its py. 
poses. As these change, desig 
changes. If this were not so, we wou 
still be in the stone age of art. 

A cave will shelter man from jh 
elements and protect him from yij 
beasts. 

A log cabin is easier to ventilate 

But the ideal home of today ig; 

First, shelter from the elements apj 
marauders; 

Second, a good “living machine” 
with every modern contrivance and g. 
rangement to that end; 

Third, structurally sound; and 

Fourth, satisfying and_ pleasing jy 
design, inside and outside. 

The principal point to be noted is 
that the house which fulfills the fig 
three requirements, positively satisfies 
the fourth. 

So it is with printing. It is the job 
to be done that must determine ideally 
the form and qualities of the book, 
the pamphlet, the advertisement, th 
ofice blank. And the things thet 
thousands of printers throughout the 
land are doing every day are fine in 
the measyre that these printers com- 
pletely Ff 
their job done. 

More than this, many of them 
steadily-mounting percentage of them 
—are ideal in every sense and cor 
notation of that much abused word 

Let them take heart, the men and 
women who are helping with the prot 
ucts of their hands and presses to tum 
the wheels and circulate the wisdom 
of a great industrial nation. The Ided 
is not away off over there in the hants 
of the few. It is right where ay 
work is being done that satisfies the 
purposes and demands of the living 
world in which, along with utility, at 
and beauty are living things. 


ulfill their purpose and get 
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Newspaper Subscriptions 


An Ideal Bridge or Bunco Prize or 
Xmas Present to Mother 


“SHUR-MIX” 


A WATER POWERED 


WHIPPER 


Attach to Any Faucet. To Whip 
Cream, Eggs, Milk Drinks and 
Many Other Kitchen Uses. 





DISTRIBUTORS AND 
SALESMEN WANTED 
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3949 Costello Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Whipper immediately. 


FRED M. JOERNDT, 


Enclosed find Money Order for $1.25, ship me a ‘“SHUR-MIX” 


Name— 
Address— 


City and State 
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More Truth About Rubber Plates 


By Louis FLADER 
Commissioner American Photo-Engravers’ Association 


I WAS VERY MUCH INTERESTED in the 
article entitled “Truth About Rubber 
Plate Printing” by James Graham and 
J. Gus Liebenow appearing in your 
June-July number. The title is rather 
puzzling and seems to infer that what 
has been said on the subject before 
and particularly by the two authorities 
quoted in the article, has not dealt 
with the truth. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the co-authors in reality 
had no such intention, especially since 
they themselves show scant regard for 
the truth. 

The writer has written on the sub- 
ject of rubber printing plates on sev- 
eral occasions in the past and found 
himself forced to take issue with Mr. 
Wm. S. Fowler on several phases of 
the subject. My only reason for writ- 
ing then and now is in the interest of 
truth, a position I can take consistently, 
having no monetary interest in either 
rubber printing, platemaking, or photo- 
engraving. 

In the very beginning of the article 
by the co-authors it is stated that I 
have taken the viewpoint that there 
isn’t any other plate possible to print 
from but a metal plate. Just where 
these gentlemen got that idea I am 
unable to say. They certainly did not 
get it from my writings. Such an atti- 
tude on the face of it is ridiculous and 
would certainly not entitle me to the 
respect and reverence with which I am 
credited in the same article. 

Naturally I feel flattered to find that 
two such worthy’ opponents were 
needed to answer my statements and 
put me in my place: Althougty.I have 
never had the pleasure of making the; 


acquaintance of Messrs. Graham ard’ ~: 


Liebenow and am sure they have never 
met me, they seem to have a very 
definite line on my experience and 
knowledge of platemaking and prin. 
ing. The writer has never passed ap 
examination on those subjects, conse. 
quently cannot grade himself, but jt 
is a fact that he has spent thirty-six 
years in engraving and printing and 
has managed to pick up in that time 
just an average amount of knowledge 
gained from observation and exper 
ence and certainly enough to prevent 
him from making remarks such as he 
is credited with having made. 

To dispose of the matter quickly, the 
writer has been familiar with printing 
from rubber plates, both in this coun. 
try and in some European countries, 
for quite some time. He further be. 
lieves that he has a fairly clear con 
ception of what is being done and is 
willing to admit that he has no idea of 
what might be done in the future 
Most anything may happen. Any and 
all positive statements made by him 
in previous writings on this subject re- 
sult from personal experience bought 
and paid for, and can be verified at 
any time. While we are quoting one 
another let’s have a look at this gem 
from the esteemed co-authors. 

“Rubber plates are most successful 
for printing with water color inks. 
Metal subjects where the subject is 
composed of broad lines only can be 
coated successfully to take water color 
inks, but where the design incorporates 
fine shading, stipples or even coarse 
halftones, any wash would leave 4 
skin on the plate that must to some 
extent fill up the detail. As rubber 
plates require no coating, it is obvious 
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d t 
aid t Prints 2-Color Jobs 
12x18-inch 
C&P. at One Impression 
=" Meeting with instant favor and effecting 
With or substantial savings in printing of 2-color 
Without work, Applied in a half hour's time by 


your own pressman. May we send com- 
plete details of 
this practical 
devise? 


et masa Cylinder distri- 
bution by four 
discs rotating 
clockwise. 


COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 
ON REQUEST 


Feeder 


Dealers: Write for territory selling rights 


PERFECTION TYPE, Inc. 701 Manhattan Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


ec er da 
may Wd) Poe >t 


Ns ‘ec ‘" More For Your Money 


\chife MILWAUKEE 


In the heart of the shop- 
ping and theatrical districts 


Ne e / 
300 ROOMS 


ALL.WITH BATH 


$2 em .. 
© HOTEL Mancdeeenis 


PLANKINTON 
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that they are a better proposition, not 
only because they need no coating but 
because it is a fact that these plates 
require no pressure to print. One gets 
full value of the colors which is not 
the case when metal plates and pres- 
sure is employed.” 

As a statement, the foregoing is cer- 
tainly plain enough and strong enough. 
Let’s see how it squares with the truth. 
In the book “Achievement in Photo- 
Engraving and Letter Press Printing, 
1927,” there are two full page illustra- 
tions by Zeese-Wilkinson Company, 
New York, consisting of four-color 


process plates, 133 screen, printed in- 


water color inks from metal plates. 
Marshall-Jackson Company, Chicago, a 
little over a year ago produced a re- 
production of a Japanese print in 
twelve colors, using 120 screen half- 
tones and solid plates, all of them on 
metal. The printing was done with 
water color inks on Japan handmade 
paper. A year ago the American Photo- 
Engravers Association issued an invita- 
tion to its annual convention consisting 
of an illustration in five-colors from 120 
screen halftone plates on metal printed 
on Japan tissue paper. The year previ- 
ous, it issued an invitation printed in 
four colors from line plates containing 
fine crayon lines equivalent in texture 
to at least 133 screen, printed with 
water color inks on unfinished stock. 
There is nothing like having the goods 
to back up an argument. 

If we are going to split hairs and 
quote our opponents to make them look 
silly, how about this extract from the 
previous: quotation: “ ... It is a fact 
that these plates (rubber) require no 
pressure to print.” If that be true the 
press manufacturers may as well go out 
of business. If it requires no pressure 
to print there is no need for presses. 
The very name of the machine indicates 
and describes its functions. 

The co-authors express surprise be- 
cause the photo-engravers are not suf- 


. ° Bo 
ficiently wide awake to accept rubber 
plates and rubber plate Printing gg 
new development. They feel the 
photo-engravers are the logical people 
to take up this new feature, study j 
and incorporate it into their organiza. 
tion instead of “foolishly resisting jt” 
We don’t know where they got the ip. 
formation, but the fact remains thy 
rubber platemaking has heen studiej 
by photo-engravers for some time an( 
those that care to do so are making 
rubber plates today and furthermoy 
have learned from experience that rub. 
ber plate cutting has little or nothing 
in common with photo-engraving or 
with any other form of engraving. This 
may be news to our good friends, but 
it is true nevertheless, and since they 
are the exponents of truth they wil 
undoubtedly welcome this information, 

The co-authors, purposely or other. 
wise, in common with most, if not all, 
other proponents of rubber platemak. 
ing, have confused the methods in 
order to find a foundation for their 
specious arguments and_ bombastic 
claims. Rubber printing plates ar 
properly divided into two classes; 
namely, those which are cut by hand 
and are, therefore, originals, and those 
which are molded or cast and which 
consequently are reproductions made 
from a pattern plate. For the purpose 
of such discussions as the present one 
this distinction and difference must be 
kept in mind if anything worthwhile 
is to develop. Rubber printing plates 
for printing on uneven surfaces, such 
as wood, textiles, bags, wall paper, 
etc., have been in use for years. The 
introduction of rubber printing plates, 
both cut and molded, into the realms 
of what is generally considered com- 
mercial printing, is of comparatively 
recent origin. It had its start a few 
years back with the introduction of 
the Jean Berte process, which was 
hailed as something entirely new and 
as the only method by which watet 
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More for Your Money 





Must reduce our large inventory of printing and bookbinding machinery 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


7/0 Miehle, bed 51x74’, with Ext. Del, 
and Dexter Pile Feeder. 

5/0 Special Miehle, bed 46x68’, Spiral 
Gear Drive, Ext. Del. 

5/0 Miehle, bed 46x65’, High Serial. 

4/0 Miehle, bed 46x62’, Ext. Del. 

2/0 Miehle, bed 43x56’. 
io. 4 Miehle, bed 29x41", Ext. Del., 
Spiral Gears, A.C. Motor. 

No. 3E Whitlock Press, bed 28x40’. 


AUTOMATIC PRESSES 


Style ‘‘B’’ Kelly Special, 17x22’. 
12x18’ C. & P. N. S. Miller Unit. 
10x15’ C. & P. N. S. Kluge Unit. 
10x15’ C. & P. N. S. Miller Unit. 
Miehle Verticals. 


OPEN GORDONS 


7x11" Pearl Foot Power—complete. 
10x15’ C. & P. N.S. 
10x15’°C. & P.O. S. 
12x18’°C. & P.N. S. 


CUTTERS AND CREASERS 


14x22” Universal with Prtg. Attach. 
14x22’ Colts. 

14x22’ Colts with Printing Attach. 
20x30” Thomson Crank Action. 


PRESSROOM ITEMS 


Upham Two-color Attachments. 

Thomson Electric Die Heater in 10x15 
Chase—like new. 

68° Mashek Form Truck. 

Wesel Final Base—Warnock—Latham. 

Rouse Base and Hooks. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 


70’ Dexter Suction Pile Feeders. 

65” Dexter Suction Pile Feeders. 

56’ Cross Continuous Feeders. 

ey Continuous Folder Feeder— 
x38’. 


on our floor. Priced for quick disposal. 


BETTER BUYS CANNOT BE FOUND 





PAPER CUTTERS 


57° Dexter Full Automatic-rebuilt. 
48" Seybold Holyoke-rebuilt. 

45” Sheridan ‘‘Improved’’ New Model. 
45” Sheridan ‘‘New Model.’’ 

40’ Sheridan ‘‘New Model.”’ 

32° Oswego Hand Clamp Power. 

30” Champion Hand Clamp Power. 
16}4’ Reliance Hand Lever. 


BINDERY 


Moyer New Model Automatic Stitcher 
3 Boston Heads, 4 Feeding Stations. 

Latham Stitchers—%" capacity. 

Anderson Folder, 25x38’. 

Dexter No. 291 Jobbing Folder, 38x52’. 

Dexter No. 4 Newspaper Folder, 38x52’. 

Dexter No. 90 Jobbing Folder, 33x46’. 

Berry Drill—Multiple Head. 

Seybold Power Round Corner Machine. 

Sterling Hand Power Round Corner 
Machine. 

Knowlton 20° Gluing Machine—Gas 
Heater, 27’ Canvas Belt Conveyor. 

Anderson Horizontal Bundling Machine. 

— — Bundling Machine—Jog 

able. 

20” Rosbeck Foot Power Perforator. 

24° Power Perforator. 

72° Hancock Line-up Table. 

38x50’ Craftsman Line-up Table. 

Hamilton Steel Galley Cabinet with 100 
84x23" Galleys. 

Hamilton Wood Electro Cut Cabinet 
with 20 full size Cases. 

Furniture Cabinet and Contents, 10-160 
ems Wood Furniture. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Nelson Model A Cost Cutter Saw. 
Hexagon Pedestal Saw with Motor. 
30x44’ F. & L. Century Bronzer. 

34° Card Board Shear-heavy type. 

No. 2 Challenge Proof Press—1614x35’. 
Cylinder Press Locks. 

Chases—=All Sizes. 


Many of the above machines have been thoroughly overhauled and can be inspected 


“GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH” 


Complete information and prices on request 
Phones: RANdolph 8377-78 


J. D. HENNIGAN COMPANY 


551-53 FULTON STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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color inks could be printed on paper. 
Competent authorities state that water 
color inks were used by the Chinese 
in the very beginning of printing. At 
any rate, the application of water color 
inks to modern production methods 
was new. The claims made for the 
new process of platemaking and water 
color printing were far-reaching and 
as far as the possibilities or impos- 
sibilities of other methods were con- 
cerned, were generally specious. This 
was quickly demonstrated by the pro- 
duction of rubber suitable for the pur- 
pose by various rubber concerns and 
by the production of water color inks 
by different ink manufacturers. The 
situation changed so rapidly, that 
within a comparatively short time after 
the introduction of the new process, 
which was at first marketed on a 
licensing or royalty basis, the licensors 
began to modify their fees and finally 
abandoned them altogether. It soon 
developed that water color printing, 
although possessing certain charms of 
its own, was destined for special uses 
only and could hardly be expected to 
enter widely in the production of com- 
mercial printing such as is used today. 

A realization of this fact brought 
about the desire to substitute rubber 
for other printing plate materials, and 
developments rapidly took place in the 
making of molded, cast, and vulcanized 
printing plates. These undoubtedly 
answer a useful purpose where they 
can be properly employed, and there 
are unquestionably many uses to which 
they can be put. It is conceivable 
that these uses will increase. To what 
extent nobody knows. Where duplicate 
plates, whether molded, cast, or how- 
ever they are made, come into the pic- 
ture, original engraving processes, such 
as photo-engraving, are not involved at 
all. In that case the electrotyping 
industry is being invaded, since molded 
and cast rubber plates take the place 
of electrotypes and stereotypes. This 


a 
field is separate and distinct from the 
field in which hand-cut rubber plates 
are employed and it does no good to 
mix the two, especially in articles jp. 
tended to throw light on the genera} 
subject. 

After all, what is the sense of these 
arguments and articles which in the 
main only tend to confuse the issue? 
Regardless of what any of us may say 
there is a certain element of merit in 
all of these processes which in the 
long run determines their value and 
the extent of their application, As 
those who use printing plates and 
printed products become familiar with 
the results obtained from each kind 
of plate, they will insist upon its use 
regardless of technical arguments by 
so-called experts. The writer has had 
no interest and has made no effort to 
condemn rubber plates because they 
are made of rubber. He became ip. 
volved in technical discussions only 
because of the exaggerations and mis- 
representations made by proponents, 
most of them having a direct interest 
in creating a sentiment in favor of 
their product. This is very evident in 
the article under discussion which, 
when all is said and done, does not 
concern itself so much with spreading 
knowledge or truth as it does with 
creating prejudice. It is a rather thinly 
veiled attempt at propaganda for the 
purpose of gaining acceptance for a 
method of rubber platemaking originat- 
ing in Europe and expected to take 
the printers of the United States by 
storm. Perhaps it will. If it has the 
necessary merit, it will undoubtedly 
prevail. If it hasn’t, it is foredoomed 
to failure. 





Avait yourself of the easy terms for 
obtaining a copy of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Encyclopedia of Printing. $2.50 
with the order; then $2.50 for three 
months afterward. Send for circular 
on contents. 
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Great Hotei 


When you visit Detroit next time stop at Hotel Fort Shelby. 
You'll enjoy its thoughtful, efficient, unpretentious service... its 
savory foods and cozy, cheerful, charming rooms. 4 Every unit 
in the Hotel Fort Shelby is paneled ... servidor equipped... 
attractively appointed and popularly priced; all rooms have 
private bath and circulating ice water. 4 Hotel Fort Shelby’s 
location in the heart of Detroit’s shopping, theatre, financial, 
insurance and wholesale districts is a happy one. ... no other 
large hotel in the metropolitan area is so near the principal 
railway terminals, airports and steamship piers. 900 rooms... 
many as low as $3.00 per day... suites $10.00 and upwards. 
Motorists are relieved of their automobiles at the door without 


service charge. Write for free road map, and your copy of 
“Aglow with Friendliness,’ our unique and fascinating magazine. 





ie 


oS kort Shell 


“AGLOW WITH FRIENDLINESS” 


E. J. BRADWELL, Manager 
DETROIT 


























Your Printing Problems Analyzed 


By J. Gus LiEBENow 


Q. We are operating the platen type of 
cutting and creasing presses. Recently we have 
had orders calling for .060 container board, 
which we crease on our bar creaser, and 
when tucks or locks are required we have 
done this part of the work on the above presses 
with steel-rule dies. We hesitate to attempt 
both creasing and cutting in the one operation 
as we are not sure if the presses would stand 
the strain of such work. We do know that the 
manufacturer of these presses is at present 
making heavier models, but we are not in a 
position to install these presses now; and 
would like to know whether or not it is pos- 
sible to do this class of work on our present 
machines ?—Minneapolis. 


A. You can handle .060 container 
board on your type of press, but it 
would be necessary for you to change 
your method of die-making to meet 
this thickness of board. Your cutting 
rules will be made as at present and 
no undue pressure will be necessary 
on the part of the press to perform 
the function of cutting. Your creasing 
rules, however, must be made suffici- 
ently low so as not to pierce the sheet, 
such as do the cutting rules. It is 
obvious if you are cutting .060 con- 
tainer board that there will be .060 
stock that the creasing rules must bear 
against. If you do not make sufficient 
allowance for the difference in heights 
between your creasing rules and cut- 
ting rules, you would get a mighty fine 
crease but the creasing rules would be 
holding off the rest of the form for 
cutting purposes. Therefore, you 
would make your creasing rules at 
least .040 points lower in height than 
your cutting rules. You can use the 
standard .937 for cutting and .895 for 
creasing. We would recommend using 
3 or 4 point side bevel cutting rule 
and 6 to 12 point round face creasing 
rule. 

You should not depend mainly on 
impression to make the crease, as you 


do not do this on a bar creaser, You 
mode of procedure would be to make 
a counter on your steel plate for the 
creasing rule of approximately 04 
board. This is to be cut as close ty 
where the crease is to be as is possible 
Should the crease be too deep for 
your purposes, you would overcome this 
by using a lighter board than 04 
and should you desire a greater crease 
you would use a heavier board. 

In the general makeready of this 
form your pressman should take into 
consideration the fact that he is just 
to pay particular attention to getting 
his cutting made ready. After he has 
made his counter and has begun to 
take impressions on the stock which 
is to be cut and scored, he can take 
care of his creasing rules. In the 
event that the creasing rules are too 
low, underlaying will be in order, 
Should the creasing rules be too strong 
and therefore hold off the cutting rules, 
a skeleton underlay just under the cut- 
ting rules will be in order. 


Q. Enclosing a specimen of a 16-page sheet- 
wise form. When running the first side we 
had no difficulty, but each of the cuts in the 
second form showed a slur on the side of 
each cut where the cylinder left it. We tried 
the cuts for ‘‘rocking,’”® but there was no 
perceptible rock. The pressman thought there 
was a ‘‘wear’’ on the cut, but we unlocked the 
form and reversed the cut and the slur showed 
in the same position but on the opposite side 
of the cut.—Bayonne, N. J. 

A. The trouble with your halftone 
plate is due to a rock. While you have 
made all tests possible for rocking and 
none appeared, I am quite sure that 
your tests for rocking could not have 
been made under the same conditions 
to develop a rock as it would under the 
pressure of printing. 

While it is true that wood-mounted 
originals show some slight tendency to 
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rock, this condition should not be in 
such an aggravated form as shown on 
your sheet. I would suggest that you 
have a press mechanic test the bed 
hearers on your press, and if they are 
the proper height see that the cylinder 
is properly pulled down. Re-pack your 
cylinder with the use of a straight 
edge, reaching from bearer to bearer, 
and adhere to these packing levels, 
dropping a sheet of packing every time 
an overlay is hung and any slight rock 
ina cut will not be aggravated by the 
ysual cause, which is overpacking. 

The writer is, of course, a disciple 
of the pre-makeready principle and be- 
lieves that any office handling work 
which is made up from wood-mounted 
cuts and type should be equipped with 
acut sizer. All cuts should be squared 
and sized before they are turned over 
to the composing room, which will 
save hours in valuable press time. 

Q. Enclosing a sample of a job on which 
a customer desires to duplicate the embossing 
effect shown on the sample by using an electro- 
type. The question is, can this be done on a 
large 60 or 70-inch cylinder press? If it can 
be done, what is the method of handling? 

We could get an electro made by molding 
from a piece of heavy cloth or canvas, but the 
question then is, is it necessary to use a male 
and female die to do the work? I have read 
in different magazines about a rubber composi- 
tion that can be applied but do not know if it 
is practical, and also do not know whether a 
cylinder press of this size would stand the 
pressure required for embossing.—Boston. 

A. The sample sheet sent was 
printed on a ground-wood stock and 
embossed on a roller type embosser, 
using the standard burlap design. 
This means that these sheets were reg- 
ularly printed and passed through the 
machine to give the canvas design or 
effect to the sheet. 

We are quite sure that you could not 
alrive at this same effect with electros 
on a cylinder press as large as 60 or 
10-inch. The pressure you would re- 
quire would be rather heavy and you 
would encounter the danger of gener- 
ating some spring toward the center 


of the cylinder greater than allowed 
for by the press builder. 

We have outlined to you the proper 
method by which this work has been 
done, but there is no law against try- 
ing something else. However, we 
rather think that by departing from 
the accepted method a profitable sub- 
stitute is not a cylinder press. 

Q. We are enclosing six pages of half- 
tones printed with Blank’s Furniture Black on 
70-pound coated stock. Filling in starts after 
the run is well on the way. The only remedy 
seems to be to wash the form. The job is on 
a No. 2 Kelly press. Rollers are well sea- 
soned, summer rollers in good condition, and 
the ink is not doped. We have used one sheet 
of overlay directly under the tympan, cov- 
ered by two sheets of super.—Freeport, Maine. 

A. I am quite satisfied that your 
press and equipment conditions are 
correct for satisfactory printing. Your 
stock,. while it is a No 2 coated, pos- 
sesses good printing qualities. There 
is only one suggestion I can make as 
to your handling of the makeready, and 
that is to hang your overlays a little 
deeper; not to keep them too close to 
the tympan sheet. 

Your dirty printing is due to your 
ink. The ink you use is a low-priced 
ink and in conséquence does not carry 
great tinctorial value. I am quite sure 
that you are not using an agitator on 
your fountain. 

The action of your fountain is such 
that the ink recedes from the roller, . 
allowing the lighter portions of the 
compounded ink to pass out, leaving 


‘the heavier and grittier portions re- 


maining in the fountain. After run- 
ning a bit these grittier portions will 
pass through and in consequence be 
deposited on your plates. This means 
that your ink should be worked in 
your fountain regularly. The writer 
appreciates that this is difficult on a 
Kelly, due to the position in which the 
fountain is placed. This is, therefore, 
the reason why mechanical ink agita- 
tors have been devised and are being 
marketed. 
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The “Special Job” Is Now Routine 
and More Profitable On the 


Thomson “‘Colt’s Armory’ 


WITH ONE IMPRESSION! 
NO MORE LOSS OF REGISTER 
NO MORE BRONZING 
NO MORE DUSTING 
NO MORE SIZING 


INVESTIGATE! 


THE H. GRIFFIN & SONS COMPAN 


New York: 65 Duane St. 


THOMSON “NATIONAL PRESS 61. 


Chicago: 343 S. Dearborn St. 
New York: 461 8th Ave. Franklin, Matt 














" 


with Brighten Roll Leaf Feede, | 


Embossing and Stamping in ALL COLORS, 
Pure White and Metallic shades, on all 
materials and papers. 
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t1HOMSON ‘‘COLT’S ARMORY" PRESS 
¢ jwitH BRIGHTEN ROLL LEAF FEEDER 


1 le “JUNIOR” 


| gingle Draw Model 
with “THOMSON” 
Qf | HECTRIC DIE HEATER 
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The Roll Leaf Feeder attached as above shown does not interfere with the 
att teguiar ink printing functions of the press. No mechanical change is necessary 





le change from one operation to the other. 

















How to Treat Press Rollers 


Ir 1s essential that every one in charge 
of a press should know how to pre- 
serve rollers in good condition. When 
rollers are received from the makers it 
will be noticed that they are liberally 
smeared with a greasy substance. The 
reason is that if the surface is exposed 
to the atmosphere for any length of 
time it may suffer considerably. It is 
therefore necessary that if rollers have 
to be stored a protective coating, such 
as vaseline, coconut oil, or a mixture 
of glycerine and vaseline, must be ap- 
plied to the surface. 


The Setting 


One point that the pressman should 
appreciate is the setting of the rollers 
on the press. So much depends on 
this, not only in order to get good 
rolling but to preserve the rollers when 
running. A new set of rollers requires 
a different treatment when being set. 
They should be set to just lightly touch 
the ink table and the form, and in 
setting them up to the riders care 
should be taken that they are not 
drawn up too hard. Should this point 
be ignored, rollers will quickly become 
warm and soften, and in a little while 
their surface will fail to take ink 
readily. In summer weather this might 
even cause them to burst. 

When the rollers have been running 
for some time and the composition has 
become more firm, the setting may be 
a little harder, especially as regards 
the setting of the inkers to the riders. 
Inking rollers being frictionally driven 
by the riders, it is necessary that suff- 
cient contact be made so that the speed 
will be the same as the surface speed 
of the riders; when properly set in 
this respect the breaking up of the ink 
is more complete. 

If a stiff fast-drying ink is being 


used, care should be taken that it does 
not dry hard on the rollers and thus 
destroy their surface. This may occa. 
sion an extra wash-up, and here again 
difficulty may arise; spirit Cleaners 
tend to harden the face of the rolley 
and take away their tackiness, Pargf. 
fin is by far the best cleaner to ug: 
some may say that it leaves a : 
film on the face of the rollers, but this 
can easily be removed by wiping then 
with a slightly damped rag withoy 
harming the composition. 

Where the ink has a tendency tp 
work to the end of the slab and roller 
and to become hard and eventually 
cause the rollers to fray at the ends, 
a little coconut oil at the end of the 
slab will prevent this. Even if the oil 
works into the ink it will not cause 
any trouble; the only thing which may 
happen is to retard slightly the drying 
of the ink. 


Conditioning 


When a roller after long use has 
lost its tackiness, it should be washed, 
run up in glycerine, and left overnight 
or the week-end; the glycerine will be 
absorbed by the composition, and this 
will renew to some extent its tacki- 
ness and extend its life. 

When rollers will not take ink it is 
usually because they are not sult 
ciently matured. Such rollers should be 
put into the store cupboard, care be 
ing taken that the surface is not & 
posed to the atmosphere by giving it 
a protective coating of grease. 

Rollers have a skin, and should this 
be broken by fraying or cutting the 
composition will gradually be pulled 
away from the stock. 

When rollers have to be cut at the 
ends, they should be cut slantwise 
towards the stock, and the composition 
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. . 
should be seared with a hot iron so as 


to seal the cut portion; otherwise fray- 


ing will result and the rollers may be 


ee ink has dried hard on the 
rollers, do not attempt to remove it 
yith spirit liquids and vigorous rub- 
bing; that would damage the surface. 
A little crude carbolic acid will quick- 
ly remove the dried ink without harm- 
ing the composition, in fact it will 
tend to revive the face of the roller. 
The use of duct clumps at both ends 
of the ink duct will stop the ink run- 
ning out at the sides of the slab. As 
it is seldom that the form is full out 
to the size of the press, this prevents 
accumulation of ink at the extreme 
ends and goes a long way to prevent 
the fraying of the ends of rollers. 


Lifting 


Lift all rollers out of contact when- 
ever the machine is to be standing for 
any length of time; this saves flats on 
rollers. If allowed to stand on the 
form for any lengthy period, the in- 
dentations of the type made in the rol- 
lers will cause trouble, especially if 
those portions of the rollers have to 
pass over a halftone plate. 

How many pressmen raise the rollers 
when breaking off for the lunch hour, 
yet see nothing wrong in allowing 
them to remain in contact during make 
ready of a job, even though that opera- 
tion may take three or four hours? To 
preserve rollers in good condition, let 
the point be stressed that they should 
be lifted out of contact at all times 
when the machine is to stand for any 
length of time. 

When rollers have to be lifted out 
of the machine for any purpose, they 
thould be carefully handled. Do not 
drop the rollers on the ends of their 
stocks; the stocks may be bent and 
therefore useless for good printing. If 
the stock is bent ever so little, correct 








Now Only $35.00 


10 Days’ Free Trial ¢ 


monn 






Designed to Keep Your 
Plant Clean and Save Money 


Blows—Vacuums—Sprays 


The TORNADO Portable Electric Blow- 
er cleans folding machines, linotype ma- 
chines, type cases, paper cutters, presses 
motors—an all-purpose maintenance tool 
—light, handy, portable—attaches to any 
light socket—blows—vacuums—sprays 
insecticides. Replaces the old fashioned 
bellow. Ten days’ free trial. Write 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
856 Blackhawk St. Chicago, Ill. 








FIBRE-FLEX 


(Liquid cloth) 


COLD PADDING COMPOUND 


Protected by U. S. Patents. 


It contains the cloth right in the com- 
pound, which makes it extra strong. 
Always remains flexible. No heating— 
applied cold right from the can. Non- 
inflammable. Sets in 15 minutes ready 
to cut and ship. Covers more area than 
any other compound. 


1 quart, $1.25 1 gallon, $4.00 
F. O. B. Providence. 


Colors—natural—red—blue. 


PERM-O-FLEX CO. 


55 Pine Street Providence,R.I. 
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setting is almost an impossibility and 
bad inking of the form naturally fol- 
lows. However good the composition 
may be, if the stock is bent it may 
mean the scrapping of the roller. 

Where it is the rule to wash up at 
the week-end, rollers can be preserved 
in good condition if, after the washup 
the press is run up in coconut oil or 
glycerine so as to protect the rollers 
from the varying changes of atmos- 
phere. Coconut oil can easily be re- 
moved with a clean rag or by sheet- 
ing the rollers. On inferior grades of 
printing the oil need not be removed; 
the ink can be run up on the press 
without detriment to the ink or print- 
ing. This is the usual practice in the 
writer’s office, and we have had but 
few complaints, even in the coldest 
weather, of rollers perishing or fail- 
ing to function properly. While the 
pressman is never refused a change 
of rollers when necessary, it is found 
that where precautions have been tak- 
en to keep the air from the surface of 
the rollers, the renewal of rollers is 
not as frequent as might have been 
the case had these precautions been 
neglected. 


Length of Life 


It would be difficult to lay down a 
definite length of time that a good 
roller should last on the press. It de- 
pends on so many things. On fast 
running presses the rollers cannot be 
expected to last as long as those on 
the slower running ones. The inks 
used is also a big factor in the life 
of a roller; red, green, and bronze 
blue inks working for any length of 
‘ time on the rollers, have a greater 
hardening effect than black inks, and 
due allowance should be made for 
this. 

Shrinkage of the composition seems 
to be the greatest trouble in the press- 
room, and therefore every precaution 
must be taken to eliminate the causes. 


alls 
Much can be done in this Tespect if 
the pressman will pay attention 
some of the points mentioned in te 
article. His rollers will be kept jn 
good condition for a longer Period, 
some of the trouble he so often mes, 
may be avoided, work will be mad 
much easier, and worry eliminated, 
One point which should be me, 
tioned here is the cutting of rolley 
where brass rules are in the fom 
This trouble is a familiar one to th 
platen pressman, although at time 
it may also be met with on cylinder 
presses. It is not the face of the thin 
rule which cuts the rollers, but where 
they are too hard on the form it js 
the unprotected end of the rule which 
makes an incision in the surface. Hay. 
ing pierced the skin it naturally fol 
lows that the cut will be made all 
round the roller so affected. On platen 
presses the best ‘way to prevent this 
cutting of rollers is to slant the fom 
inside the platen chase by about a 
pica, but the facility to set rollers on 
presses of this type is not so good on 
cylinder presses. On the latter class of 
machine, prevention of rules cutting 
calls for different treatment. It would 
be unwise to slant the form in the car. 
riage, as it would mean uneven grip 
on the sheets, or the sheets going 
through irregularly when taken by the 
cylinder to print. The rollers should 
therefore be set on the form with the 
lightest touch possible. Then witha 
file round off the edges of the rules 
that are at right angles to the rollers 
If the rules are to bleed off the paper, 
a pica rule flush with the ends of the 
rules will prevent any danger of cut 


ting —The L. & M. News. 


You can’r go wrong by ordering 8 
copy of the Twentieth Century bt 
cyclopedia of Printing. It tells al 
about your printing problems and how 
to solve them. Write for terms 
contents. 
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It won't take your customers 
ete nl long to appreciate the differ- AX 
ence between ordinary rule forms 
l] and the work you can do on the same \ 
jobs using wax engravings. Ordinary 
this forms with their wavy lines, broken joints, 
+N and worn type discourage neatness. Wax en- 
on gravings with clean cut rules, perfect corner 
sof joints, and new type encourage cleanly kept 
records. No type to set, no rules to set, : 
i" no type to store. Send for information. MY, 
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A New Era 


WE ARE BEGINNING to see light. It is 
hoped that the worst of the depression 
is over and that 1933 will see us well 
on the road to recovery. But now the 
printing industry is millions of dol- 
lars poorer than it was in 1929. Poorer 
in dollars, but what about experience. 

We have found that there was some- 
thing vitally wrong with the basic 
structure, and we had to dig back. 
Has the trouble been discovered and 
the foundation made solid, or has the 
old one only been temporarily re- 
paired, inviting more trouble in years 
to come. 

The attitude of printers a few years 
ago was, you can’t tell us anything; 
we know our business; we've been 
doing things this way for years and 
can continue in ihe same manner. 

The depression has been a shock 
to our ego. Maybe we don’t know it 
all; maybe the printing industry is 
not so vastly different from other in- 
dustry; maybe the principles of scien- 
tific management should have been 
applied by us as well as by others; 
maybe a closer study of efficient meth- 
ods would have left us less vulnerable; 








a ea 
maybe we should have considered 
customers’ problems more thoroughly, 
maybe we should have made Bent u 
use of the knowledge and experienc 
of others; maybe we should haye heey 
more interested in cutting costs; may. 
be we should have given greater = 
port to the organizations that are 
working for our betterment. 

It is certain that we fell down in 
some of these particulars, and we 
have paid and will pay for some time 
to come. The worst is over only jf 
we have learned that methods of 1919 
cannot be applied in 1932; that we 
don’t know everything; and that we 
must progress with the age. 

Great things are taking place today, 
Business leaders are backing up for 
a fresh start on a new road. We must 
all do likewise or continue to be the 
victim of over-equipment, low prices, 
and the out-of-town competitor, 

This is not an age for the whiner 
and he will not find sympathy in his 
customers nor in his fellow printers, 
It is an age for concerted action, for- 
getting pinch-penny profits and work- 
ing in unison for the benefits of all, 

And when the cycle turns ’round to 
the next depression let’s be immune 
and be an instrument in lessening the 
burden of other industry and take our 
rightful place at the head of all prog. 
ress.—JOHN HENRY. 


Printing Trades Blue Book 


All readers of this magazine opettt- 
ing plants in Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Norh 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wiscon 
sin and Metropolitan New York have 
received blanks from the Printing 
Trades Blue Books within the las 
couple of months. 

Please fill in these blanks and re 
turn them at once if you have not a: 
ready done so, 608 So. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
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How the Printing Trades Advance 
| By Martin Herr ; 


Progress in Paper Making 


History is somewhat vague about 
the origin of paper making. We know, 
of course, that paper was made in 
China at the beginning of the Christian 
era; but if that was the first attempt 
at paper making is a debatable ques- 
tion. Strange as it may seem paper 
is being made in India today by the 
same method and practically the same 
tools used by these early Chinese. 
By 750 A. D. paper making had 
reached the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, and it followed the Moors when 
they descended on Morocco and Spain. 
Later the Spaniards brought paper 
making to the Netherlands and Ger- 
many where it was shorn of some of 
its crudeness. No one had seen paper 
made in England before 1495. 

Modern paper making is more or 
less dependent upon the vegetable 
fibre as the raw material of its prod- 
uct; thus paper might be defined and 
described as a deposit of vegetable 
fibres in aqueous suspension. In the 


early days paper was manufactured — 


from cotton and linen rags, the mate- 
rial still used for the production of 
permanent records. Newspaper pro- 
duction was limited by the scant sup- 
ply of suitable material for paper, 
and various substitutes for rag were 
brought out. In 1719 the use of wood 
had been suggested by René Antoine 
Réaumur, the French scientist; but 
ground wood-pulp was not introduced 
until after the invention of a grinding 
machine in 1844 by Gottfried Keller 
in Germany. The method was first 
adopted by Heinrich Volter, a paper 
manufacturer. This new development 
took an important part in the spread 
of newspaper printing. 


Another material is esparto grass, 
gathered by the Arabs in North Africa. 
It gives a printing paper of fine qual- 
ity. After boiling, bleaching, and 
washing one hundred tons of esparto 
grass will give forty tons of cellulose 
fibre. Sulphite pulp, obtained by heat- 
ing spruce and other such woods under 
pressure with a solution of acid sul- 
phite of calcium or magnesium, is now 
most commonly used as the substance 
of printing and writing papers. An- 
other form is soda pulp. This pulp 
is obtained by boiling crushed or 
shaved wood under pressure with a 
solution of caustic soda. When the 
wood fibres are washed and beaten 
the paper pulp is produced. 

It was not until centuries after the 
establishment of paper mills in Spain 
that making paper by an endless web 
machine was even invented. Indeed, 
prior to 1803 all paper was made in 
single sheets by hand, and when the 
paper mill erected at Germantown, 
Philadelphia, in 1690, by William Rit- 
tinghuysen, an expert maker from Hol- 
land, and William Bradford was in 
working order, the making of news- 
print was a tedious occupation. Three 
men could produce only 4% reams of 
double crown in one day. The better 
class of papers took considerably 
longer to make, for we are told that 
a sheet of dry perfected paper was sev- 
eral days of a job. 


The web obtained a footing by rea- 
son of the first-mentioned invention, 
which was by a clerk called Louis 
Roberts in Didot’s paper mill at Es- 
sonnes, France, in 1798. Roberts was 
ambitious to launch out himself and 
to develop his patent. Unable to se- 
cure financial assistance, he sold it to 
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a 
St. Leger Didot, who took it to 
land, where it was acquired by Henn 
Fourdrinier, proprietor of a Paper mil 
in the hop county. 
A machine was constructed ip 
by Henry and Sealy Fourdrinier broth. 
ers, after whom it was named. (See 
GraPpHic Arts MonrHLyY for Octo 
1931, page 54). This manufactur 
paper in one continuous web of 
desired length and so revolutionized 
paper making. Immediately what had 
previously taken a week to make wy 
turned out in a day. The Fourdrinier 
machine also became popular in the sat 
United States. Prior to its entry, g © 
couple of paper mills had installa 5 
machines of American origin, designed . 





We'll be tickled 
Black = Blue 
to fill your orders 









Promptly ar | 


Economically 











Write for Samples and Prices 


ROCHESTER 
RIBBON & CARBON CO, 1c. 


36 Browns Race Rochester, N.Y. 





Good Food 
Comfortable Beds 
Homelike Rooms 


New Lower Rates 


You'll enjoy your stay at the Lenox. Con- 
venient Location. Only 3 minutes from Peace 
Bridge to Canada; 20 miles from Niagara 
Falls. Single $2.00 to $3.50, Double $3.00 to 
$6.00, Family Suites $6.00 up. 


For official AAA Road Mapand Booklet, write 
Cc. A. MINER, President 


HOTEL LENOX 


140 North St., near Delaware 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








on nearly similar lines; but the Foy. - 


drinier, imported in 1820, quite oy. 
classed them. 

When we first began to illustrate 
our books and magazines with half. 
tones we were hard put to it to finda 
paper stock suitable for the purpose, 
We had nothing of the kind at the 
time. The best that we possibly could 
produce was the now well know 
S. & S. C. The paper manufacturers 
again solved the problem. After some 
experimenting, kaolin or china clay 
was selected as the most serviceable 
coating for this new stock, giving 
white and perfectly smooth surface, 
This china clay is a powdery, chalklike 
material having obtained its name and 
reputation fromm its use in the finest 
china or porcelain. It is found in the 
United States and England, and isa 
natural product formed by the decom 
position over a period of centuries d 
silica, potassium, aluminum, and cal 
cium. The properties which make 
china clay particularly suitable for 
coating papers are its whiteness and 
smoothness. This clay, when mixed 
with water, forms a “slurry” which has 
absolutely no adhesive properties. i 
order to stick to paper it must be 
mixed with an adhesive or glue of some _ 
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¥ ANY-ANGLE 
ill | LOCK-UP FURNITURE 
a Pnables you to lock cny form in any di- 
303 4 agonal position in the same time required 
th. y for straight matter. No more cutting odd 
Ses 4 shapes from old cut bases, pouring hot 
, metal and plaster. Any-Angle saves time, 
I, \ eliminates work-ups and pull-outs. 
red AA Made in two sizes, per set: 
iny re 10-pica size, $3.85 5-pica size, 83.50 
14 A\ Order from your Dealer or direct 
Padgett Any-Angle Furniture Co. 
jet 2019-21 Bryan Street DALLAS, TEXAS 
the srt, and for this purpose casein is measures. In other words, it is a de- 
al considered best. Casein is a precipi- vice which can perform mechanical 
tate of skim milk, and when treated operations by the projection or inter- 
ed with water and a mild alkali, such as ruption of a beam of light. Its latest 
- horax or soda ash, goes into solution use in printing is as the synchronising 
. and forms a very sticky mucilage. element in an insetting machine for 
| This mucilage is mixed with the clay _insetting gravure or other supplements 
and water to form the paper coating. from the reel during the run of a 
i rotary press. 

i > Its employment in other fields, such 
"s as burglar alarms, operating shop- 
‘i The Electric Eye window shows by illuminating them 

d as a pedestrian passes, etc., is fairly 
wa During the last year or two we have well known, but news comes now of 
* frequently heard mention of the photo- another use which should be appli- 
iy electric cell or electric eye without cable to printing trade machinery. The 
" giving any particular attention to its photo-electric cell can be arranged as 
e performance or its possibilities. We an invisible and infallible safety hand 
4 have heard that in some instances it guard, which, without any mechanical 
" might be used to produce printing encumbrance to the hand, stops a ma- 
of plates from photographs; in others, chine or refuses to permit it to start 

that it might be used to operate a when the hand of the operator is in 
; paper cutter and cut paper to exact a dangerous position. 
a 
% | @ EXPERIENCE—A Half Century of Making One Thing Well 
ai 4 PRINTING INKS—Letter Press, Lithographic 
ke ( Process, Carbon, Poster, Corrugated, Cellophane and Glassine 
for { Engravers and Embossers 
. Write for Color Card, Samples and Valuable Information 
( 
a0 H. D. ROOSEN CO. 

he ( Harrison and Clark Sts. .:. Chicago, Ill. 
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11-21 St. Clair Place 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 
INKS 


FOR ALL PRINTING PURPOSES 


Branches In Principal Cities 


New York 








The value of its application to dan- 
gerous machinery, such as platens, 
saws, paper cutters, etc., is obvious, 
and with the unsatisfactory accident 
statistics obtaining at present, the idea 
of extended use in the printing trade 
is worthy of serious consideration. The 
first cost of the apparatus is not high 
and the running cost negligible. 

The use of electricity in various un- 
familiar forms is certain to penetrate 
gradually into the printing trade, as 
it has done into numerous other great 
industries. Introductions involving its 
extended use should not be viewed with 
the prejudice born of lack of knowl- 
edge, and now that most printers and 
printers’ engineers are well acquainted 
with electricity as a motive power and 
have proved the advantages of the 
various forms of push-button control, 
they ought not to regard devices em- 
ploying the latest electrical knowledge 
as merely “stunts. 


i, 


Generally speaking, electrical de. 
vices are quite as reliable as mechani. 
cal combinations, and usually perfor 
their allotted operations much mor 
rapidly. 





The Feeder Age 


When, fifty or a hundred year 
hence, the history of printing is being 
brought up to date by a trade scribe, 
he will certainly write of these days 
of ours as “The Feeder Age.” And 
he will be right, says the L. @ M, 
News. Whatever the outstanding de. 
velopments of printers’ machinery 
may have been during the past decade, 
nothing can take better pride of place 
than automatic feeders. Devices for 
automatically feeding sheets of paper 
to printing presses were in use much 
longer than ten years ago; but the 
fact that such mechanisms were not 
commonly employed shows at least 








LYONS IMPROVED SPACE BAND BUFFER FINGER SAVES WEAR ON 





SPACE BANDS, CORRECTS FAULTY ASSEMBLING. COMPLETE 
WITH SPECIAL METALLIC CHANGEABLE INSERT, 75 
CENTS. EXTRA INSERTS, 25 CENTS 


STA-HI NEWSPAPER SUPPLY CO., INC. 
417 OREGONIAN BUILDING PORTLAND, OREGON 
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The “RA-ZATYPE” RAISED LETTER MACHINE 








$65 COMPLETE 





Manufactured by C. E. D 
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The “RA-ZATYPE” Raised Letter Machine will 
make an extra profit for you, It will do satisfac- 
tory work with good speed. 2 
is an efficient, compact, 


The “RA-ZATYPE” 
rtable machine weigh- 
ing only 35 pounds; completely 
electric, motor driven. Dimen- 
sions 26’x9’x11”. 

For Sale by 
All Branches of 


American Type 


an Founders Co. 
KES CO., NEWARK, N. J. 





that those devices had not reached a 
stage even approaching perfection. 
But those days are now over, and 
within the next few years it will be 
the exception rather than the rule to 
see a printing press which is not 
mechanically fed. 





Evolution of Stereotyping 


In the summer of 1725 a Scottish 
jeweler by the name of William Ged 
began experiments with type form re- 
productions, and although it proved 
an abject failure at the time, it never- 
theless was the forerunner of the 
modern stereotype. He poured liquid 
stucco of a creamy consistency over 
the type; when the stucco had hard- 
ened it could be used as a rough mold 
from which a flat plate of the form 
could be cast. 

Five years later Cambridge Uni- 


versity granted Ged the privilege of 
printing Bibles and prayer books from 
his plates, but the opposition of the 
chapels prevented the discovery being 
properly tested. Fearing that stereos 
might destroy their trade, the com- 
positors battered the plates during the 
inventor’s absence and in spite of his 
repeated efforts to carry on Ged’s ex- 
periments proved a: failure financially 
and he died in poverty shortly after- 
wards. 

As Ged had jealously guarded his 
invention, the art of stereotyping was 
forgotten for more than half a century, 
and it was not until 1870 that Foulis 
and Tilloch revived the idea in Glas- 
gow without being aware of Ged’s pre- 
vious efforts. These Glasgow stereos 
produced impressions indistinguishable 
from those taken from’ the original 
type and were a vast improvement on 
Ged’s plates which had been apt to 
give a ragged run. Further improve- 








PAPER CUTTERS, $40 up 


New Type Type Cabinets 





LINOTYPES, all models, guaranteed . .. . 
CYLINDER PRESSES, all makes . .. . 
NEWSPAPER WEBB PRESSES, all makes. 


imposing Stones, Wood or Steel, at a discount 
Write Us Your Particulars 


CENTRAL STATES PRINTERS EXCHANGE 
DECATUR, 


$450-$1450 
. $250 and up 
$1500 and up 
GORDON PRESSES, $50 up 


ILLINOIS 
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ENVELOPES 


for the 


Printing Trade 


We have established a 
Trade Envelope Depart- 
ment, serving Printers 
and Lithographers. 


IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Standard Sizes and Grades 
of Paper. 


Send for Printers Price List and 
Envelope Guide. 


we | 





Trade Envelope Department 


Ontario Company 


532 South Throop Street 


CHICAGO 
PHONE: Haymarket 3000 




















ments were made in 1800 by the 
don printer Wilson, and Lord Sty, 
hope devoted considerable time and 
money to perfecting the system, 4. 
though it was still inapplicable 4 
newspaper printing. 

It was not until 1856 that Walt, 
of the London Times in conjunction 
with an Italian named Dellagana & 
termined to apply stereotyping to the 
production of the Times. At first 
single plate was cast for each 
column, but the introduction of th 
Hoe presses gave such unsatisfactory 
results from the host of small platy 
that the now familiar page stereo cag 
from a papier maché matrice was jp. 
troduced. As it took half an hour ty 
cast a single column stereo the use of 
page plates represented a considerable 
saving in time alone. 





Watch the Paper Stock 


“Your records attest to the many 
times dry or brittle paper has given 
you cause for concern,” says George 
Washer, bindery superintendent in the 
Charles Francis Press plant, New 
York City, in the Bookbinding Maga. 
zine. “I have proof of many instances 
where it became necessary to sprinkle 
water around a load of printed stock 
for hours to allow the moisture to 


penetrate to put the sheets in condition 


to avoid cracking. 

“The grain of paper is an allim 
portant item in folding, and the pu: 
chasing department of every progres 


sive printer should consult with the | 
binder when ordering the paper, par | 
ticularly where a hairline register d | 


folding is necessary. Many of you 
know of instances where stock of good 
folding quality has given you poor 
results due to the fact that the stock 


was ordered the wrong way of the 
grain and the otherwise carefully pre | 
pared work became _ unsatisfactory — 
from the standpoint of binding. It | 
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may even be necessary to fold the 
paper by hand due to a slip-up in-the 
Fee there are other bindery prob- 
lems due to paper defects, probably 
the most common of which is badly 
cut sheets either at the mill, in the 
stock cutting department, or in the 
running of a work and turn sheet, slit 
on the press. Where it becomes neces- 
sary to match borders, imperfect fold- 
ing becomes quite noticeable when the 
sheet is out only a small fraction, that 
would no doubt be passable under other 
conditions of manufacture. 

“Where color work is involved, it is 
well worth the small additional cost 
of paper to have it trimmed four sides. 
It will benefit both the printer and 
the binder and work for the benefit of 
the customer.” 

“Recently I was consulted on a case 
where a large shipment of paper was 
cut convex, strange as it may seem, 
with the result the bindery was re- 
lieved of all responsibility as to bad 
folding but only after the printer and 
paper man were made to realize that 
this might be a fancy way to cut paper 
but rather expensive. In the running 
of the magazine, which unfortunately 
happened to be a weekly on a regular 
schedule, all pages containing running 
heads and many double-page spreads, 
the variation in a batch of these folded 
signatures running consecutively was 
such that a conference disclosed the 
fact that the paper ran in a bow shape, 
one end of the stock being slightly 
short of the other. On this particular 
sheet, the bad end of the stock was 
the gripper edge and the bindery 
guide. The poor register of the print- 
ing was hardly noticeable and the 
badly cut paper not discovered until 
it reached the bindery. The end of the 
sheet going down to the stop guide 
before making the first fold, due to the 
bulge in the center edge of the sheet, 
caused the signature to shift either 











LOWER COSTS 


With the BRACKETT 
SAFETY TRIMMER 


Two to four times the output of flat bed cut- 
ters, with a proportionate reduction in cutting- 
and trimming costs, is obtained from these 
speedy, accurate, and safe machines. 


Write for complete information. 


The Brackett Stripping Machine Co. 
Factory: Topeka, Kansas 
108 W. Harrison St., 277 Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y, 














SLEIGHT’S 


PRINTING - LITHOGRAPHING 


INKS 


& 
USE 


SMICO 


PROCESS TREATED INKS 
GOLD-ALUMINUM INKS 


* 
Sleight Metallic Ink Co.’s 


(Incorporated) 
FACTORIES: 
Philadelphia - Chicago - Toronto 
Montreal 
BRANCHES: 
New York - Washington - Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
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WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO., Ine 
en gm of Raised Printing Compounds 


and Machines to discriminating printers 
throughout the world, 


Announces that it‘has purchased the en- 
tire equipment of Thermographic Corpor- 
ation, New York City. 
‘Quality Printing Is Your 
Best Advertisement.”’ 

















608 S. Dearborn St. 112 Charlton St. 
Chicago New York 
Copper-Mixed 
Hard 


Foundry Type 





4 point to 72 point 








Linotype and 


MONSEN Monotype 
Composition 


CHICAGO 
Complete Makeup 


THORMOD MONSEN & SON, INC. 
730 N. Franklin St. Chicago, IIl. 














PRINTERS-STATIONERS 
Increase Your Profits With Our 


HOLIDAY LETTERHEADS AND 
GIFT CERTIFICATES 
We carry in stock and lithograph to order 
all sorts of commercial forms 
Write for Samples 


THE HEINICKE-FIEGEL LITHO. CO. 
Dept. A 118 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 














-- - Oe 


Coverwell 


Printing Inky 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Martin Driscoll & Co. 


CHICAGO 


et rare 
way and throw off the first fold, It 
became necessary to trim the entire 
run of the paper in the printer’s store. 
room at the expense of the paper 
house. 

“When running into a variation of 
folding, if nothing is found wroy 
with the machine, examine the oan 
in different parts of the load. The 
problem may be solved by finding 
condition such as I have just called 
attention to, and don’t forget to gaye 
plenty of samples. It is quite likely 
you will need them in a conference 
with your printer and paper man. 

“On a work-and-turn sheet where 
the edge is used as a guide it is highly 
important to insist that your client use 
extreme care in keeping the two halves 
of the cut separate. In spite of care. 
ful arrangements as to the slitting, 
there will invariably be a difference jp 
the two parts of the sheet, which 
should be run separately if accuracy 
is desired.” 





New Photo-engraving Process 


Don’t smile or snicker; it is a fact, 
according to A. C. Austin in the Aug- 
ust Photo-Engravers Bulletin. And that 
is an authority to be respected. He 
says: “I have seen the work from be- 
ginning to end; not once but any 
number of times and I have seen press 
sheets from a magazine run that were 
wholly satisfactory to the buyer. | 
am convinced that the process is prac- 
tical within certain limitations; but it 
has its limitations. It is not possible 
to re-etch these new cuts although they 
can be tooled much easier than metal 
plates. It is not possible, so far, to 
make newspaper cuts, for the depth 
of the halftones does not exceed four 
one-thousandths and obviously it is not 
suitable for line work. But it is pos 
sible to make excellent printing plates 
with screens of one hundred or more 
lines either square finish, cut out, or 
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.nette. The copy must be good, or 
ie goed by retouching; the nega- 
tives must be made to suit the process 
and no etchers are needed to finish the 
job. The photographer does all the 
work except tooling and blocking. 
There is no deep secret about it other 
than lies in the chemicals employed. 
“Negatives are made on Agfa Print- 
on films, excellent tone value _and 
excellent dot formation; intensified, 
trimmed, handled like a wet plate. 
The positives, or cuts, are made on 
special celluloid film adapted to the 


‘ purpose and chemically treated to ‘build 


up’ the dots, as the inventor claims. 
There is no possibility of undercutting, 
and consequently the plates electro- 
type satisfactorily ; there is great firm- 
ness to the dots; I am told they 
can be lead molded and stand the 
pressure better than a metal plate. 
The whole process is so simple that a 
man could handle one or a dozen sub- 
jects at a time. For an average cut 
of twenty-four or thirty square inches, 
the material cost would not exceed 
twenty-five cents; by using film instead 
of wet plates production cost is re- 
duced to a minimum. 

“A patent has been granted within 
the last month or so, according to 
the inventor; but I have not seen the 
papers. It is proposed to license the 
method so as to keep it in the indus- 
try rather than to have commercial 
photographers get it who might do 
the work easily with little practice. 
The present engraving shop that works 
the method says that prices will not 
be cut, but profits will be increased. 
I have nothing to say about the valid- 
ity of the patent or the antecedents 
of the process. It works within its 
limitations and results are satisfying. 
If the engraver can use it for certain 
classes of work it would seem wise to 
investigate and not belittle this new 
idea. What is said here is a matter 
of news interest only.” 


444. 
$100 
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OO Per Week 
AMERICAN 


BENCH SAW 


It more than earns these 
payments. ASK ANY USER 


B WH Be Without? 


an American® 





American Manufacturing Concern, Inc. 
U. S.-131 at M. C. R. R.-1, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


prrrmeccenmemersn 
PRINTERS 


NO MORE ANCHORING 


Any Cut 3 x 3” or Larger Can Be Flush Mounted 


Ask Your Photo-Engraver or Electrotyper 
Or Write 


AMERICAN AKOBA CO. 


1657 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 




















A BRAND NEW PRINCIPLE 
OF STATIC ELIMINATION 
DIFFUSED 


IONIZED AIR 


(PATENT PENDING) 


Static can now be removed from any kind 
of paper by means of an applicator placed 
over two feet away. 

With this new addition to the Simcoe Line 
we are in @ position to handle your most 
difficult static problems. 

Tell us what they are and let our engineers 
suggest the equipment that we feel will do 
the work best. 

Are you interested in STOPPING OFFSET? 
Our HEAT and OZONE PROCESS will 
doit! Write for details. 


SIMCOE MFG. CO. 


STATIC AND OFFSET ENGINEERS 
432 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR THIS M & # 
] XMAS HANDY 
FONT No. 7 


Font consists of 23 pieces of fine foundry type. 
Note some are in one color and some in two colors. 




















Send for showings of other Xmas designs 
MACKENZIE & HARRIS, Inc. 
659 FOLSOM ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
Enclosed please find for which send me___ 

M & H Handy Fonts No. 7, shown above. 

C0 Check for showings of other Xmas Handy fonts. 
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Address 
City. 
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Embossing 


Embossing, one of the finest of the 
graphic arts, has not been popular ‘. 
the. average print shop up to the preg 
ent time. Why? The average printer 
is not offering it to his customers fo; 
several reasons, and if they demand 
this kind of work, he discourages 
them; at least tries to do so by mak. 
ing an exorbitant quotation for the 
work. In most cases, he farms em, 
bossing jobs out to specialty houses 
I am speaking of the - average print 
shop. I have contacted hundreds of 
plants and, in more than ninety per 
cent of these visits I received the 
answer, “We have no call for em. 
bossing.” 

I also questioned the printers ag ty 
how they obtain their ordinary print. 
ing orders, and I found that in prac. 
tically all instances the work was 
solicited one way or another, Ip 
answer to the query, “Why don’t you 
solicit embossing?” I received dozens 
of reasons and excuses. Many print 
ers have told me that they substitute 
embossing with thermography because 
it is not so expensive and troublesome, 
while others admitted frankly that 
they do not know how to emboss at all, 
satisfactory or otherwise. 

I know from experience that em- 
bossing, beautiful as it is when prop- 
erly executed, involves a great deal of 
work and waiting time for settling of 
counters, etc., aside from the expense 
of female dies. I have overcome a 
great percentage of all these troubles 
by creating a new process of embos 
sing whereby the printer can make his 
own male and female dies in his shop 
in less than one half hour’s time, te 
gardless of how intricate the type or 
design may be. 

An embossing job, produced by my 
method will not cost any more than 
any ordinary two-color job, including 
the making of both dies. There is no 
waiting time for settling of dies—the 
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“i 
work can be started immediately. The 


teel die effects to the highest 
Pees can be produced at a short 
notice, regardless of the nature of the 
sock to be embossed. There is no 
breakdown of counters, because male 
and female dies are made of equal 
grength with a perfect depth control. 
| Any platen press will do the work 
| diciently and this method can also be 
sed for embossing on cylinder presses. 
| The printer does not need to be 
| artist. The process can be learned 
by an average intelligent pressman in 
less than one hour’s time. There is 
no cutting, carving, or etching con- 
nected with this new method. Any- 
thing that can be printed can be em- 
| bossed—on stock from tissue to metal, 
such as tin. 

The Zehnpfund Embossing Process 
Co, Inc., sole distributor for this 
process, will be glad to send you in- 
formation regarding licenses, etc.— 


Otto Zehnpfund. 





Our Apprentices 

Some ten odd years ago we were 
crying our eyes out for fear that the 
printing trades would go to the devil 
because we could not find young men 
enough to fill the places of those who, 
by the grace of advancing years and 
a feeble body, had to say farewell to 
the case and the stone and the lino- 
type and the press. We could not find 
recruits for apprenticeship in the shop 
nor raw material for the study of print- 
ing in the classroom, and many a 
printed page was covered with lamen- 
tations of what was to happen to the 
industry if the prevailing conditions 
were to continue. But now it is dif- 
ferent. Nary a whisper is heard where 
before the floodgates of onrushing 
calamity thundered their more or less 
pregnant warnings of evil. Nobody 
now finds it necessary to waste tears 
on the fast disappearing apprentice. 
Even the schools, to which we pinned 
our hopes for the future, are in some 
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ilustration showing S-W Burner and Control 
Attached to Michie Vertical. We build Them for 
Horizentals Also. Action Is Positive. 



















The S. W. 


Controlled Burner 


Allows the Sheet to Pass 
DIRECTLY THROUGH the Fleme 


Some of the Advantages Thus 
to Be Obtained: 


Full Color at Full Speed without 
Offset. 




















Saves Slip Sheeting. 
Saves Jogging. 


Reduces Spoilage and Lowers Costs. 
Pays for Itself in Very Short Time. 


Try it out 10 days—if not convinced 
you need not buy. Can be installed 
in ten minutes by anyone. 

S-W Controlled Burners are made 
for Kellys, Miehle Horizontals and 
Miehle Verticals, Miehle Two-Color 
and Flat-Bed Presses. 


Write for Illustrated Circuler 


B. W. STEEL 
Manufacturer and Distributor 
1133 Maple Avenue 
LOS ANGBLES - CALIFORNIA 
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Humidifiers 


Paper Conditioners 
Jogging Machines 
Punching, Perfor- 


Round 
Cornering Machines 


ating, and 


Also, ‘Some Rebuilt Equip- 
ment, good as new. 


Southworth 
Machine Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


| MEGILL’S 


GAUGE PINS 


FOR JOB PRESSES 



























Flexible Steel Guage Pin 9c Doz. | 
Complete Circular on Request 


The Edw. L. Megill Co. 


The Pioneer Est. 1870 
} 763 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 













cases folding up their tents, 


: Th 
thing seems to have taken pong 


on 
tirely different aspect. Just — 
look at the following taken foes 


circular sent out by an e ’ 
ganization: : arena 
“It has been decided to remind m 
bers of the facilities now afforded dee 
in respect of securing the best possible 
type of boy for entry into the industy, 
By a process of elimination as a req} 
of independent medical and genen) 


educational knowledge tests and Der. 


sonal interviews and examination, 
list of boys who can be confidenth 
recommended has been compiled, They 
have been classified on the basis of 
those sections of the industry—gp. 
posing, lithographic drawing, letter. 
press and lithographic printing, stere. 
typing, bookbinding, machine-ruling 
etc.—for which their respective abil. 
ties, characteristics, and aptitude seen 
most qualified to fit them. Vacancies 
have already been filled with satisfa. 
tory results. When employers have, 
vacancy for another apprentice, they 
are invited to communicate with the 
undersigned, who will provide then 
with the names and addresses of a 
number of boys from whom they ca 
make a selection of the one considered 
most suited to their requirements. 0, 
if they wish, additional names will k 
supplied.” P 


What Is Half-Binding? 





A hhalfbound. book hes aseee| 


back and corners, with a certain 
amount of leather showing on the side 
and stiff sides covered with cloth « 
paper. Three-quarter binding is siti: 
lar, but has more leather showing 
Quarterbinding is the same as hal 
binding, but has very narrow leathe 
on the sides, and no leather comen, 
although sometimes it may inclute 
very small leather corners. 
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Window Exhibits 
Within the week we've received a 
number of letters criticizing conditions 
in certain printing centers and certain 
phases of the business. The following 
is worthy of close consideration: 


A newcomer in the printing field, 


[ was at once struck by the lack of 
appreciation shown by the local print- 


'@s in the display of their finished 
_ product ; hence the article of Mr. 


Littlejohn, in your last issue, woke an 
answering echo in my mind. 

“If any other line of business were 
so careless in regard to displaying their 
product as the printers are, judging 
solely by a very limited local experi- 


ence, I am afraid that not many of 


them would be successful. I take it 
from Mr. Littlejohn’s article that the 
practice is more or less universal, and 
that concerns talk about modern typog- 
raphy and show a collection of samples 
that went out with bustles, so to speak. 

“The writer would like information 
and is possibly in possession of some 
facts that others might like to have; 
hence this letter. I started by an en- 
tirely different way of displaying print- 
ing than is customary, although others 
probably do the same thing. Our only 
display space at first was on the door 
of our office building, but the com- 
ments were so favorable that we have 
now rented a window from an occu- 
pant of one of the stores in the same 
block, and although the direct returns 
might not warrant that expense, due 


, tothe fact that the window is small and 


not in a district attracting the clients 
we should like to reach, yet it is worth 
trying out. 

“Perhaps your publication could act 


as a clearing house for ideas. I think: 


we have a lot to work with, and I am 
sure that proper displays would be a 
good thing for the industry. May I 
have some expression of opinion from 
your staffi—Lewis H. Russell, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 





STEREOTYPE MATS 


ARE NOW being made by many Publishers, 
Printers and Advertising Agencies who realize 


the advantages of the RELIABLE DRY T 
MOLDING PRESS. : ai 


Can You Afford to Be Without It? 
Send for Circulars 


PRINTERS 
MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
3628-30 Lincoln Ave. Chicago 


LL AE 
sS&M 


AUGES 


FOR PLATEN PRESSES 











Grips 
Where You — 
Need It 


1.75 § 
‘ of > 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


1 Grips at feed edge of sheet eliminating 
sheet slipping under. 
e simple adjustment with fingers 
locks both Gauge and Tongue. 
3 Low movable tongue insures register. 
A Solid Pen ogee gives a life. 
ue and sealing wax are not necessary 
with this Gauge. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


SMITH & MOORE 
1616 Eighth Ave. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Turn Your 


Waste 
Bronze 
Into $$$$ 


with the 


Bronze 
Reclaimer 


Reclaim this enormous 
waste and improve the 
quality of your work at 
anoperating cost of less 


than 15c per 100 lbs. 





Write for details 





WEPSCO STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


608 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


Factory at Blue Island, Ill. 


The McKee Prosi 7 

From time to time we 
quiries regarding the McKee Process: 
what it is and how it works, » 
swer these inquiries separately Si ' 
too much time; therefore this note ‘ 
The McKee process is a makeready' 
process of color plates to be run : 
rotary presses. The plates are pa 


and registered on the face Of the 


in a shaving machine havin 

of barrelled rollers with a social "a 
sion of about 70 pounds on each rolle, 
This forces the plate into contact with 
the overlay underneath, thus leaving 
a corresponding proportionate thie). 
ness of metal under the solids, Wher 
the highlights have been built Up in 
the overlay, a corresponding propo. 
tionate thinness takes place in th 
plate, producing plane levels on th 
face of the plate corresponding to the 
lightness and darkness of the shade 
of the picture. 

After the first shaving, with the re. 
verse overlay still fastened to the face 
of the plate in register by means of 
tacks, and the true overlay on the back 
of the plate, it is placed on a try 
having bearers on two ends, slid into 
a hydraulic press which has been heat. 
ed previously to approximately 4) 
degrees, and left there for a few 
minutes. Pressure is then applied, de 
pending on the size of the plate, until 
the top platen of the hydraulic pres 
rests on the bearers of the tray. ltis 
then withdrawn and placed in a col 
ing machine. 

The plates to fit the plate cylinder 
are then curved with the overlays stil 


- in position. There is an equal 


in all four-colors when curved so thi 
perfect register is obtained. Little « 
no makeready is used on the impr 
sion cylinder, as all colors take thei 
impression on the same area on tht 
packed cylinder. 
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Static Eliminator 


An entirely new type of static elimi- 
nator has recently been developed by 
the Simcoe Manufacturing Company. 
| It differs fundamentally from former 
ystems in that it has a radius of ac- 
tivity of two feet as against one to 
| two inches. This gives a long period 
| of contact between the material to 
| be discharged and the field of the 
| applicator which is very beneficial in 
the case of fast moving material. In 
addition to this the ionization is so 
well diffused that it permeates right 
in between the intricate metal parts 
of machines. This was impossible to 
attain with former types of high volt- 
age static eliminators. 

While, possessing these indisputable 
advantages, it also uses only half the 
voltage of former .systems, thereby 
simplifying the matter of insulation 
and eliminating the possibility of 
shock. 





In order to handle certain very wild 
materials, hitherto unmanageable, it 
was found necessary to create a com- 
pletely and continuously ionized area 
around the entire path of the material 
through the machine. In this way 
charges were prevented from forming. 

The Simcoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 430 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
has recently applied for fundamental 
patents covering this new and effective 
ionizing type of static eliminator. 





We Beg Your Pardon 


On page 58 of the August-September 
issue of THE Grapuic Arts MonTHLY 
we stated that “a good mixture for 
aluminum ink is as follows: Five 
ounces aluminum powder to one ounce 
of varnish,” etc. This is an error. 
The mixture should be one part of 
powder to two parts of varnish or 
three parts of powder to five parts of 














DINSE 


PAGE ¢ COMPANY 


Electrotypers, Nickeltypers 
Lead Molders 


Telephone Harrison 7185-7186 
725 S. LaSalle Street 











‘Chicago, Ill. 
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156 Pearl Street 





HERE IS MONEY IN «ee 
cutouts, sample cards, counter 
displays, paper boxes, novelty 
folders, box inserts, lamp shades, 
show cards, paper mats, calen- 
dars, etc., when diecut from 


WARREN’S STEEL RULE CUTTING DIES 


Made to register with your 
printing. For cutting paper, 
leather, felt, celluloid or press- 
wood and can be used on your 
press without special alteration. 
Send a press proof today for 
quotations. 

Also makers of STA-UP easels 

Write for Price List. 


WARREN BROS., Inc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 























GEORGE R. 


SWART 


225 Varick St., NEW YORK 
Telephone Walker 5-3157 








New—Rebuilt and Guaranteed 
Printers’, Binders, and Lithographers’ 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


Miehle—5/0 Perfecting Press, Cross 
feeder, extension delivery 


Cleveland Folder,extension delivery 
No. 1 Christensen Stitcher Feeder 


Also a Full Line of Printer’s 
and Bookbinder’s Machinery 











varnish, all depending on the p 
for which the ink is intended Gul 
ink should be mixed one pan 
bronze powder to one part of y 
or three parts of powder to two p 
of varnish. 





New Craftsmen Press 


America’s pioneer platen Des 
builders, Chandler & Price, Cleveland, 
have achieved a masterpiece in speed 
and accuracy. Their new 10 by j 
Craftsmen Press embodies nearly fit. 
years’ experience in building preg 





.,, Mee 


for the commercial printers of tk 
country. The new press, besides r 
taining the reliability and simplicity 
of design of its predecessors, hast 
number of added new features giving 
greater impressional strength, im 
proved ink distribution, and importat 
time savings in makeready and it 
operation. The Rice automatic feede 
with which the press is equipped ha 
the simplest and most direct feeding 
motion we’ve ever seen. It may truth 
fully be said that the Craftsman Pres 
and feeder is a practical, versall 
unit, built for printers who inst 
upon equipment that will turn outs 
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a 
wide range of good work at a profit. 
It is compact, rugged, and substantial, 
with adequate strength and distribu- 
tion for out-of-the-ordinary work as 
well as high-speed production for 
every day printing. 





Rule Form Composition 


Because office form printing is of 
s highly competitive nature, and be- 
cause its production frequently en- 
tailed a loss, Bruce Wells of Port- 
land, Oregon, set about building a 
machine which would reduce costs in 
the manufacture of such printing. His 
machine has been perfected and pat- 
ented. Several of them are in opera- 
tion through the country. So success- 
ful have they proved that the Stahi 
Newspaper Supply Company of Port- 
land has added the machine to its 
line of equipment being offered print- 


ers and publishers throughout the 
world. 

The Wells machine is designed to 
eliminate two costly phases of the old 
system of cross rule form composition. 
First, no careful calculation or mark- 
up is required; and secondly, forms 
made with the Wells machine weigh 
from a half to a third less. 


seeeeaeny 





The Machine 


Forms are made by slots cut in the 
vertical and horizontal rules, which, 
when assembled, interlock so snugly 
that they make rigid, “unpiable” 
forms. In fact, the forms so made can 





CUMBERLAND ENAMEL 


Case Lots 7€ Per Pound 
150 Reams 25x38—80 

Ask for complete list of our Warren’s 
enamels at low prices 





RAILROAD BOARD 


Blue Patent Coated 
Per C. 
5960 Sheets 22x28—4 ply @ $2.30 
4750 Sheets 22x28—6 ply @ $2.95 


a a a a a nn a, 


\ 


ee a cE ce a ae cl eA ca 


600 West Kinzie Street 








ENAMEL BLOTTING 


Case Lots 9€ Per Pound 


573 Rms. 19x24—100 White on Pink 
286 Rms. 19x24—100 White on Blue 


All prices F.O.B. Chicago 
\ Let us submit samples and prices for your next job 


LOUIS T. DWYER PAPER CO., Inc. 


HAY market 6990-1-2-3-4 
SL SSS SSD ID DD IID ILD IIL LILI LI ILL LOO 


CLS LILI AI AA-A.S, St SAAAAAAAAAAASAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA aA 


Low Price = High Quality 


A few items from our large stock 


MACHINE FINISH 
A Good White Opaque Book 


Case Lots 4e Per Pound 


139 Reams 3614x48—83 
Basis 25x38—45 





S. & S. C. 


Case Lots 414€ Per Pound 


97 Reams 29!4x42—117 
Basis 25x38—90 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CUSHMAN MOTOR 
Helical Drive, for 


Linotype or Intertype Machines 

















\ 





New Cushman motors in stock for immediate 
shipment. We buy, sell, or trade any Linotype 
or Intertype motors. Have many good buys in 
used complete late style helical drives. We in- 
vite your inquiry. 





Have large stock, straight or helical teeth pin- 
ions for all Linotype and Intertype motors. 
Pinions of any kind made to your order. Bear- 
ings and shafts made for obsolete motors, re- 
pair or complete rewinding work done. 

Our machine shop at your service; use it and 
save money. 


WILLIAM REID & CO. 
537 S. LaSalle St. Est. 1912 Chicago 


J 
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printing surface. Type can be hen 
ed anywhere in the forms and easily 
justified. Most frequently, forms y 
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The Form 


material is needed between the’ cross 
rules, except occasional slug braces 
which are slotted like the rules. 
While the practice of slotting in 
tersecting rules is not new, the ma 
chine devised by Wells makes this 
practice efficient and practical. It 
does its work from copy placed in 
proper position on a copy holder. The 
copy can be pencil or pen rules, or 
already printed forms can be duplicat- 


ed. 
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ed. It is not necessary to follow the 
point system, although point gauges 
gre a part of each machine and can 
be used if desired. First, the required 
number of horizontal rules are placed 
jn the machine, the pointer on the 
copy holder adjusted to coincide with 
the first vertical line in the copy, and 
the machine set in motion. The 
pointer is then merely moved to each 
line, and the proper slots sawed until 
all are completed. The copy is then 
turned, all vertical rules placed in the 
machine, and the identical process re- 
peated. Assembling the rules is a 
short easy job. 





London School of Printing 


We acknowledge with thanks receipt 
of the 1932 Year Book of the London 
School of Printing together with Pros- 
pectus and Syllabus of the day and 
evening classes. The year book con- 
tains the usual high-grade samples of 
printing in black and colors produced 
by the students of the school together 
with the craft lectures at the Stationers’ 
Hall during the school year. These 
lectures are always interesting and in- 
structive. The lecturers are men of 
high standing in their chosen line of 
work. As far as we know they are 
published in full exclusively in the 
year book. 

The prospectus gives us a somewhat 
enlarged view of the whole-time 






































HRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 
FOLDERS & LETTERHEADS 
30 different designs in exquisite 
colors—no texts, specially for 
printers and engravers. Imprint 
to single register. 


Also SPECIAL LINE FOR “PERSONALS” 
40 folders and French-folders 
with sentiments, ideal for per- 
sonalimprinting. Engageagents 
to sell for you. Full details how 
to start and run this plan on 
request. 


GARTNER & BENDER 


Dept. A 1104S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 








UNEQUALLED 
CONVENIENT 
LOCATION 


1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 


















































Biggest Values 
Ever Offered 


SYPHER-ARCON 


SAW TR i M MER 
The season’s surprise for the $ 9 8. 50 


printing trade, A new machine 

to do the old jobs. Drills and 

cuts mortises, inside and out; Price 
cuts and trims rules, leads, and slugs. Precision 
table with mitre guide, pica guide, and the best 
vise ever developed for the printer. Rotary trim- 
mer. Everything accurately balanced and fully 


adjustable. Requires }4-H. P. motor. Machinejis 
fast, accurate and inexpensive. Details on request. 


SYPHER-ARCON COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 
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PRINTERS SUPPLY 
HOUSES—-Notice 


If you are interested in receiving information 
regarding new products in printers equip- 
ment and accessories that you can handle 
send your name and address to 


rofitabl 
ERFECTION TYPE, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
(Canadian and Foreign Dealers Also) 





HOTEL a 


ONTINENTAL 


Conveniently located just_across 
from the Union Station Plaza. 
ALL OUTSIDE QOOMS 
RATES 
WITHOUT BATH 
#22* t0#2.5%° single 
#52° t08 5 double 
WITH BATH 
2% to #5°° singfe 
42° t0 872° dou 
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SMALL AD—BIG BUY 
2 LBS. JOB BLACK INK $1.00 


This Job Inkis of medium body and 
rich black color. especially adapted 


For Cylinder and Gordon Presses 


Warranted more and better 
impressions to the pound 


Send $1.00 with order—Shipped Prepaid 


ECONOMY MFG CO. 


(Specializing in Black Ink Only) 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








hia iaie. 
courses for sons of employi i 
We do not know of —_ fe pe 
school having such courses, nor do ta 
know of any other school where fe, 
of employing printers are given print. 
ing instruction as a unit. This cour 
is arranged to provide opportunity for 
sons of employing printers to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the tech, 
nical and administrative department 
of the craft. It lays a solid founda. 
tion on which the student can build. 





Tape Printing 


Tapes of every description, such as 
gummed tape, blotting paper, metal 
foils, transparent foils, etc., for wrap. 
ping machines and other purposes, may 
now be printed with trade-marks, sl. 
gans, names, etc. In present time 
the orders for printed coils are fr. 
quently quite small, so that it would 
not pay to manufacture them on broad 
printing machines. For that reason 
the Radebeuler Maschinenfabrik Av. 
gust Koebig, G.m.b.H., Radebeul, 
Germany, has placed on the market 
a small Peerless printing appartus for 
this purpose which has been a com. 
plete success from the first moment of 
its introduction. This apparatus works 
with aniline inks, which are now 
largely used for wrapping paper. Ani- 
line inks are very economical in the 
matter of consumption. 

The operation of the whole appar 
tus is very easy. With a maximum 
printing width of 6% in., the tape 
printing apparatus allows the print 
ing of two strips side by side in one 
or two colors. The tapes can als 
be perforated by means of a very 
simple but perfectly working mech- 
anism which is mounted in front of 
the rewinder and which can be regu 
lated for different lengths of strips 
The advantage of the perforation is 


that the tapes can be easily torn of 


from the coil at certain intervals. 
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The Autopaster 


Henry A. Wise Wood, the versatile 
inventor of new appliances for daily 
newspaper production, recently per- 
fected an invention that makes it 
possible to run web presses continu- 
ally at top speed from the beginning 
to the end of the run. This invention 
has been called the Autopaster. It 
automatically replaces an expiring butt 
with a fresh roll of paper. It likewise 
ejects automatically all spliced copies, 
so that they do not appear among the 
salable papers. Thus the actual pro- 
duction of a press equals in salable 
copies its full running speed, less only 
the spliced copies. 





Mr. Gamble’s New Honor 


Our European correspondent, Mr. 
William Gamble, has recently been 
elected a Fellow of the Institute of 
Physics, London, and thus becomes en- 
tiled to use the authorized abbrevia- 
tion F.Inst.P. after his name. His 
previous distinctions denote Fellow of 
the Royal Photographic Society and 
Fellow of the Optical Society. 

We congratulate Mr. Gamble upon 
this further distinction conferred upon 
him, and we are quite sure our read- 
ers will join in our congratulations 
and trust he may yet have many years 
of valuable service in which to enjoy 
these honors and use them in further- 
ing the interests of the photo-engravers, 
in whom he has been interested for so 
many years and during which he has 
become known all over the world. 





WEPSCO Bronze Reclaimer 


The WEPSCO Steel Products Com- 
pany has recently put on the market 
a device for reclaiming bronze that 
has been through a bronzing machine 


Surplus 
Equipment 


Miehle Vertical. 
Miehle Pony. 
Miehle No. 4. 
Kelly Style B. 


3414” C. & P. Craftsman 
Cutter. 


44” Seybold Cutter. 


10x15” New Series C. & P. 
Press. 


14x22” Colts Armory 6-C. 
14x22” Thomson 


Laureate. 


Amsco Saw Trimmer. 


All the above equipment is 
offered and guaranteed as 
modern and in first class order. 


No Dealers 


Box 287 
Graphic Arts Monthly 
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and would ordinarily be unfit for fur- 
ther use. 

25% to 50% of the bronze powder 
that is put into the fountain of a 
bronzing machine is returned to the 
waste can in a wet and lumpy condi- 
tion. The WEPSCO bronze reclaimer 
treats this bronze, which is now 
wasted, by thermostatically controlled 
heat. This removes the dried ink that 








has accumulated on the bronze flakes 
and removes the surplus oil or grease 
with which practically all bronze pow- 
der is covered. 

It has been found by using 50% re- 
claimed bronze mixed with 50% new 
bronze the results are at least equal 
to those where all new bronze has been 
used. There is no loss in the luster 
and the bronze powder being dry and 
free from grease, a cleaner job is the 
result. 

The manufacturers of the WEPSCO 
bronze reclaimer have prepared a four 
page circular which illustrates and de- 
scribes this device and they will be 
pleased to furnish all information to 
anyone interested. 








The World’s Tallest Hotel 
46 Stories High 


When You Travel 
to CHICAGO 


You will like the atmosphere at the 
Morrison. All outside rooms with 
bath, circulating ice water, bed- 
head reading lamp, and servidor, 
A special floor is reserved exclu- 
sively for ladies. 


The Morrison is nearest to stores, 
offices, theatres and railroad sta- 
tions. Automatic garage facilities, 


2500 Rooms » $3.00 Up 


LEONARD HICKS Managing Director 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Clark and Madison Sts. 


CHICAGO 
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lassitied Advertisin 


The rate for advertising under this head- 








. 4 ing is $1.00 per agate line per inser- WV 
tion. Average five words to the line. 
ADVERTISING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





CAN get more Direct Advertising 
at ng if you do good work. Many 
printers have proved it; they used our 
“tabloid’”’ house organ service; ask how. 
llth year. Sample free. Noble T. Praigg, 
P. O. Box 471, High Point, N. C. 


ART 











JOB PLANT, 3 presses, cutter, type, 
etc., $450. Year’s rent free. J. A. Clif- 
ford, Mobridge, S. D 





FREE—THERMOGRAPHY Sales Out- 
fit for Printers-Stationers. Big profits. 
Write Ahrendt, 225 Varick St., N. Y. 








ALOG showing thousands of ready 
oem cuts; it is free; write today. Cobb 
Shinn, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 


BOOKS 


“Estimating for Printers’’................ $5.00 
Complete Coverage in 126 Pages 
“How to Price Job Printing Properly”’ 
4700 Selling Prices ose . $2.50 

By Edward Gallaway 
Circular will be sent on request. 
Printers Estimating School of Chicago 
865 Transportation Bldg. Chicago 


THIS PRINTING BUSINESS—Custom- 
ers—Questions Printers Ask—and two 
other interesting Booklets sent for 25 
cents in stamps with Catalog of Books 
and Systems for Printers and Publish- 
ers. R. T. Porte, Salt Lake City, Utah. 




















CANDIDATE PLATES 





JUST OFF THE PRESS. Write on your | 
letterhead for FREE illustrated circu- 
lar showing the latest halftone and pen 
drawing reproductions of Hoover, Cur- 
tis, Roosevelt, Garner. Adams Ad-Cuts, 
Century Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








CALENDAR PADS 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 
prices. 





TIPS ON PRESSWORK—Cylinder and 
platen presses, gives you a lift when 
you most need it. Postpaid $1.00. G. C. 
Cooper, Lithonia, Ga. 


BROADSIDE SEALING MACHINES 


THE SPEEDISEALER seals’ 9,000 
pieces per hour. Murphy Specialty Co., 
212 So. Third St., Milwaukee. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRODUCTION MANAGER wanted by 
large old-established plant near Harris- 
burg, Pa. Willing to consider taking 
over plant equipped for smaller work 
and a permanent arrangement if get 
right man. Write fully and frankly. 
Box 285, The Graphic Arts Monthly. 


PRINTERS: Mail $1 for a new copy- 
righted business getting idea that you 
can produce in your own-shop. Revive 
your old customers and build new 
BUSINESS. 709 E. 61st St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. New Business Co. 






























WE Pay CASH 


foF GOLD RubDERS, SILVERWASTE, HYPO SOLUTION 


CALENDARS 





OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR, new 
quarterly. Wonderful Door Opener for 
salesmen. Sample free. H. G. Farr, 
Box 143 H. Sta., Springfield, Mass. 








CALENDARS FOR PRINTERS 





THE NEW ENGLAND CALENDAR 
Co., 20 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass., offers 
to printers a high grade 5c Calendar 
line for 1933 suitable for every line of 
business. Write today for particulars. 








CARD PRESSES 





THE AUTOMATIC CARD PRESS will 
print 100 cards a minute, any size up to 
post card. Automatic Ptg. Devices Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


THOMAS J. 


DEE€& CO. 


PRECIOUS METAL REFINERS 
55 E. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 
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COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 





COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 
other engraved stationery. Samples 
with discount, to printers. Siegrist En- 
graving Co., Hayes Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. 











COMMERCIAL STOCK CUTS 





“TYPEPS” a new cut service. Catalog 
free when requested on your business 
letterhead. Write today. Horace P. 
Brouillet Syndicate, 30 E. Sup. St., 
Duluth, Minn. 





WRITE TO California Electrotype Co., 
360 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., for FREE Catalog of 1000 prac- 
tical stock cuts. 


“A&A CUT FOR EVERY THOUGHT.” 
Free supplementary catalog of stock 
cuts. Send for copy today. Commercial 
Cut Co., 20 Vesey St., N. Y. Est. 1906. 











EASELS 





BETTER EASELS make satisfied cus- 
tomers. Ask for prices and samples of 
sizes interested in. Sta-Set Easel Com- 
pany, 119 W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. 








EASELS AND GUMMED SEALS 


EASELS FOR WINDOW AND COUN- 
ter cards. Seals in var. col. for sealing 
folders, etc. Send for prices. WESTCOTT 
PAPER PROD. CO., 1042 14th St., Detroit. 











ENGRAVERS & DESIGNERS 


STEEL AND COPPER ENGRAVING, 
printing and embossing. Hand work 
only. Superior workmanship. Special- 
izing to the trade. Charles Conner, 134 
W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





BARGAINS IN HIGH CLASS EQUIP- 
ment: Model 89 Liberty Quick Change 
Job Folder; Stokes & Smith High Speed 
Rotary Press; Standard Rotaprint, both 
roll and sheet feed; 14x19 model S-1-O 
Harris Offset; 3-O Two Color Miehle 
with Cross Feeder and Extension De- 
livery. Also many other fine values for 
the printing and lithographing plant. 
Write for our current Broadcaster. 
Thomas W. Hall Co., 1071 Sixth Ave., 
New York. 


BARGAINS, Linotype & Intertype elec- 
tric pots, complete. First class condi- 
tion, rebuilt. Linotype magazines, one 
Miller saw. William Reid & Co., 537 S. 
La Salle st., Chicago. 





Ns 
SMALL AD —BIG Buy 
2 Ibs. Bond Black—$1,09 


This is a genuine bond ; 
"body and high glees = S%7 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send $1.00 with orde 
Shipped prepaid ‘ 
ECONOMY MFG. Co. 


608 S. Dearborn St. - CHICAGO, ILL, 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 








SPECIAL SALE of New 

Diagonal and Sterling Diagonal pete 
40% off list. Also factory rebuilt hooks 
for either style base $1.00 each, Act 
now before the supply is exhauste 
Also special prices on rebuilt equip. 
ment. Advise us your needs, The 
Turner Type Fdrs. Co., 1729 EB. 29nq 
Cleveland, O. ‘ 








FOR SALE—2 Roller Backers, 2 Jop 
Backers, 1 28” foot-power Punch, 1 44” 
Seybold Automatic Cutter, 1 28” Lath. 
am Punch, 1 Brown-Carver 30” Power 
Cutter; Bundling Presses, Stitching Ma- 
chines, Folding Machines and Crogs 
Feeders. Stolp-Gore Co., 710 W. Jack. 
son Blvd., Chicago, Il. 





OVER 200 OVERHAULED guaranteed 
machines. When ready write, specify 
machines interested. Real bargains, 
TERMS. Established 22 years. Hoffmann 
—Printers Bookbinder’s Machinery, 114 
East 13, N. Y. C. 





“EISMANN REBUILT.” Kelly, Kluge, 
Miller, Chandler & Price, Universal, 
Laureatte, M-24, Multicolor presses, 
Power and lever cutters. Proof presses, 
Portland punches. Joseph F. Eismann, 
173 Lafayette St., New York City, 





AUTOMATIC PAPER CUTTERS: 34” 
Dexter, motor drive with 3 phase, 6) 
cycle, 220 volt motor. 36” Sheridan, 
new model belt drive. Will sacrifice 
CLINTON MACHINERY CO.,, 32 & 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


TWO ‘HACKER TEST PRESSES No. ! 
complete with standard three roller 
Inker and Register Base. Used four 
years now reconditioned; also Register 
Device cabinet. E. T. Sullebarger, 116 
John Street, New York City. 








KELLY A PRESS, with electric heater 
and ink agitator, complete with motor 
to suit. Three years old and used very 
little. Also Mentges folder, sheet size 
17x22. Condition of both almost like 
new. Address Box 288, The Graphic 
Arts Monthly. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


(OS aaa 
0. Model B Kelly 
5" MIEHLE $1,00 Miehle Verti- 


i ,500. 

and ext, delivery oe P. Auto. cutter 
al 57" Oswego auto. cutter $1,500. 
$90 ‘5 Mergenthaler $750. No. 25 Mer- 
No. naler $1,350. Christensen 4 head 
gen her with 4 stations $1,500. Ludlow 
sti Western Printers’ Supply Co., 
3 Federal St., Chicago, Il. 








a 

ES, molds, fonts, spacebands, 
ong new and used, bought, sold, 
traded. Montgomery & Bacon, Towan- 


da, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Linotype operators and ma- 
chinists out of work to handle a fast 
selling Linotype device. Good seller and 
guaranteed device. Write for proposi- 
tion. STA-HI NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 


Co., INC., 417 Oregonian Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore. 


LINOTYPE ELECTRIC POTS 


LUDWICKS’ ELECTRIC POTS AND 
Metal Feeders cost less—last longer. 
Write for literature. Electric Heating 
Co., 8616 Madison Ave., South Gate, 
Los Angeles Co., Calif. 














ARMA High Speed Flat Bronzer 
nies with any press. Write KILBY 
Pp, SMITH, 516 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 





ET PHOTOGRAPHIC, photo 
= oa hel electrotyping, stereotyping 


inment. Complete plant or any part. 
stiles Machinery Co., 482 W. Broadway, 
New York City. 


” TWO-COLOR MIEHLES with 
il Suction Pile Feeders and Exten- 
sion Deliveries. 1 Model K and 1 Model 
0 Cleveland Folders. A. W. Robertson, 
34th St. & 8th Ave., New York City. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT — Expert 
installations —- newspaper’ brokerage. 
Write us your inquiries. Geo. O. Heffel- 
man, 604 E. 12th St., Los Angeles. 











MILLER 12x18 O. S. Press, good con- 
dition. Best offer takes it. Gum Prod- 
ucts Press, 612 E. Clybourn, Milwaukee, 
Wis. : 

BABCOCK 31x50 cylinder, excel. cond., 
3 chases, 2 sets rollers, heater, 5 ng Lg 





AC 3 phase motor. Make offer. 
Clark Co., DeKalb, Il. 


NEW AND REBUILT Printing Ma- 
chinery. Printers Supply Corp., 100 
6th Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


FOLDERS 


REAL BARGAINS—Factory rebuilt or 
used. Baum 14x20 with feeder. Cleve- 
land model B with feeder. Anderson 
25x38” with feeder. Dexter 25x38”— 
32x44”—also 22x32”. Anderson 22x28” 
also single fold. Anderson Bundling 
Press. And many other folders—ask for 
list. C. F. Anderson & Co., 3229 Calu- 
met Ave., Chicago. 


ECLIPSE 14x19 Folder $185. Liberty 
17x22 $325. Mentges 15x20 $85. J. L. 
Paul, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


GUMMED LABELS FOR THE TRADE 


PRINTERS—Send us your orders for 
gummed labels—rolls or flat. 20% trade 


discount. McCourt Label Cabinet Co., 
Bradford, Pa. : 
































MISCELLANEOUS 


REDUCE MAKEREADY time, wear on 
forms, strain on press, produce better 
work with Acme Fabric or Acme Cork 
Packing Blankets. Guaranteed for serv- 
ice; will not mat, stretch or creep. 
W. M. Shultz, 117 N. Wells St., Chicago. 


PRECISION WAX ENGRAVINGS are 
the finest for Forms—Meter Charts— 
Curved Plates moderate cost. W.J. Lewis, 
Inc., 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FRENCH PERFUMED BUSINESS 
cards, beautiful designs, highly scented. 
Write for samples to: Beaux-Arts 
Service Co., 1755 Broadway, N.Y.C. 




















PRINTERS ART SERVICE 


DESIGNS AND CUTS made to order. 
Write for assortment of free samples. 
Balda Art Service, Dept. 8, Oshkosh, Wis. 











PROCESS EMBOSSERS (New & Used) 


THE DOMORE Automatic Process Bm- 
bosser & Hand Embosser. Standard in 
leading shops for yrs. Several rebuilt 
machines at attractive’ prices. Auto- 
matic Ptg. Devices Co., Racine, Wis. 


ROTARY PRESSES (MOVED, 
REBUILT AND ERECTED) 


PROMPT SERVICE. A. Anderson & 
Sons, 218-220 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, 
tel. SUPerior 2728. 




















RUBBER PLATES 


HAND ENGRAVED, for use with either 
oil or water color inks. No patented 
process involved. Process Rubber Plate 
Co., 610 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


RUBBER ENGRAVING & MATERIAL 


Our new Readco oil resisting material 
wears longer and prints better. We will 
teach you how to engrave rubber plates. 
REPUBLIC ENGRAVING & DBSIGN- 
ING COMPANY 
311 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 
718 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
214 N. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
156 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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STEEL RULE DIES—DIE curry, 
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RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED 
IF YOU WANT QUALITY RULES, 


leads and slugs from 1 to 36 point, 
write to the Economy Printers Products 
Co., 125 W. Harrison St., Chicago. They 
are Elrod cast. 











SALESBOOKS 
TAKE ORDERS for Salesbooks.- Cafe 
Checks, etc. Extensive, superior line; 


quick service. Easy plan; fine samples. 
Liberal discounts to responsible printers. 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 








SALESMEN-AGENTS-DISTRIBUTORS © 





NEWLY PATENTED SILVER INK— 
Representative familiar with Printers 
—State territory. Liberty Bronze Ink 
Co., Boston, Mass. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN REGULARLY selling print- 
ing have opportunity to increase earn- 
ings by selling gummed labels—rolls or 
flat. McCourt Label Cabinet Co., Brad- 
ford, Pa. 











SAW SHARPENING 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE CoO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. Ohe 6” diam. blade 
or smaller, 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6” 
75c and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 











SAWS 


SAWS AND SAW TRIMMERS—Rebuilt 
—Money Back Guarantee—$15.00 up— 
all makes. We save you money. John- 
son Roller Rack Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Dept. E 











SCHOOLS 


LEARN LINOTYPE — Fine _ school, 
small cost; keyboard for home instruc- 
tion. Easy terms. Free catalog. Milo 
Bennett’s Sehool, Toledo, Ohio. 


SPECIALTIES WANTED TO MFG. 
WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE re- 
garding any worthwhile article. Will 
produce & market. Royalty basis only. 
Automatic Ptg. Devices Co., Racine, Wis. 

STEEL RULE DIES—DIE CUTTING 


WE’D DIE FOR YOU. Also makers of 
easels, all sizes and shapes in stock. 























Thayer’s Dies, 1220 Maple Ave. Phone 
PRospect 0554. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


PRINTERS—GREATER 

us make your Steel Rule Corats. Let 
Mar dies are made to cut pres Dies, 
felt, celluloid, leather, paper, ange 
board. Make your own cutou 4 
plays, novelties, holiday specials, 
boxes. If not familiar with die Ban. i 
process we will instruct you, Use Uutting 
presses to increase your business 
make greater profits. Send: pregs 
for quotations. MAR DIE SERViow 
1228 Park Row, N. Y. City, 


WM. A. FREEDMAN Steel Rule po 
that satisfy. 655 6th avers, Dias 
Chelsea 3-0233. oF 














TYPE 
TYPE—Cast from Ludlow, Intertye 
Linotype, Monotype matrices, sises 
48 pt., including all modern faces, Pri 
list and specimen sheet on request 
Frank Mitchell, 323 W. 37th st. NYC, 


TYPE-MAKEUP MATERIAL 
an a ae ae ee 
TYPE, METAL RULE, Borders, Make. 
up material. Send for catalog, 
Jackson Monotype Products Co., 194 
Stout St., Denver, Colo. 


TYPE MOLDS 
FOR ALL STYLES typemaking m. 
chines. Alexander & Cox Co., 2358 Ogden 
Ave., Chicago. Write Phil. Nuernberger, 
megr., mold dept., on mold problems, 
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WANTED TO BUY 


EXTENSION DELIVERY ONLY for 
5/0 Miehle, 50” or larger Seybold Cutter, 
Small two color cylinder press either 
Miller or Miehle. State serial number, 
condition and price in first letter. Ad- 








dress Box 286, The Graphic Arts 
Monthly. 
WANTED: Miehle Vertical Press with- 


out motor (or with 220 volt 25 cycle 
3 phase motor). Serial number 65) 
or later. Quote lowest price for cash, 
P. W. Minor & Son, Inc., Batavia, N. ¥, 








WIRE 


WIRE for stitching—Uniform gauge 
proper temper—Quality guaranteed. The 
Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, 0. 














CHRISTMAS CARDS 





21 REAL ENGRAVED Christmas Caris 
all one gauge, good for imprinting, cost 
37% cents per box. Send for sample 
box or trial order for 5 or 10 boxes 
You will like it so much you will walt 
more. Other bargains. A. B. Platelet 
Company, 413 Broadway, New York. 
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343 S. Dearborn St. 
Tel. Harrison 5643 


PRESSES 4@ 


Certainly the time is right:—to 
make definite major improvements in 
your production facilities. We supply 
you with fine up-to-date machines at 
only a fraction of new cost. No “‘hazard”’ 





NOW IS THE TIME !! 


EQUIPMENT 


for Printing 
and Box 


PLANTS 


FimMSY SEG ie 


HO 
involved when you buy of us. All our F. A hee 
rebuilts carry unconditional guarantee as / 


to perform as when new. 





PARTIAL LIST OF CHOICE OFFERINGS: 


Cylinder Presses 


1—6/0 Two-color Miehle 52x70" bed. 
1—5/0 Two-color Miehle 52x65’ bed. 
Hate Two-color Miehle 45x62’ bed. 
=—1/0 Two-color Miehle 43x56" bed. 
I=No. io. 1 Miehle Perfecting Press 40x53’ 


oe Miehles 51x68’ bed. 

2—5/0 Special eon seg le aaa bed. 

7/0 iehles 43x56’ bed 

2—No. 1 Miehles 39x53" bed 

1—No. 1 Miehle 39x53’ bed Newspaper 


1—No. 2 2 Miehle 35x50" bed. 

1—No. 3 Miehle 33x46’ bed. 

2=No. 4-4R Miehles a bed. 

2—Pony Miehles 26x34" bed 

1—No. 4 Miehle, auto unit, swing back 
feeder, extension delivery. 

5=Babcocks and Premiers. 


NOTE—Feeders and extension deliveries 
are available for any of the above presses. 


Platens 


1—14x22’ Colt’s Armory Model 5-C. 
1—12x18" C. & P. New Series. 
4—10x15" C. & P. New and Old Series. 
1—14x22" Laureate Model ‘‘J’’ half 
super royal. 
Paper Cutters 
7 Diamond power-driven hand 
clamp 
1—44’ Oewego automatic clamp. 
a. Seybold automatic clamp. 
44" Dexter automatic clamp. 
148" Seybold automatic clamp. 


Automatic Jobbers 


2—=No. 2 Kellys, full automatic. 
2—Style ‘‘B’’ Kellys, 17x22’. 

2—-Miehle Verticals 1314x20’ bed. 
2—=-Miller Simplex 20x26’ Automatics. 
2——Miller Master Speeds, 11x17’. 
I—Miller ‘‘Major’’ Simplex 27x40’. 
1—12x18’ Miller Unit. 

1—12x18" Craftsman Kluge Unit. 
1—10x15" Miller Unit. 

1—10x15" Kluge Unit 

2—No. 4 and No. 2 Season Wire Stitchers. 


Cylinder Cutting & Creasing Presses 


1—No. 7 Hoe Drum Cylinder 33x51’. 
1—5/0 Miehle converted to C. & C., 
size 46x65’. 


Composing Room & Bindery 


1—Model 8 Linotype. 

1—Model 14 Linotype. 

1—Miller Saw Trimmer. 

1—Hill-Curtis Trim-O-Saw. 

4—Wire Stitchers, power driven. 

i—4 Head, Christensen Stitcher. 

1—Universal Peerless Rotary Perforator. 

1—Model ‘‘E’’ Cleveland Folder, 17x22’. 

1—Model ‘‘B’’ Cleveland Folder, 25x38’. 

1—Baum 19x25’ Folder; like new. 

1—Model 190 Dexter Folder, 12x18’ to 
35x48’, 4 right angle folds. 

1—24’ Portland Multiple Punch. 

“—— as diagonal base and 

OoKsS. 


Oldest and Largest Firm Dealing Exclusively in Used and Rebuilt 
Equipment for Printers, Lithographers and Box Makers. 


Write, Phone or Wire 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office 


New York Office 
225 Varick Street 
Tel. Walker 1554 


Boston Office 
420 Atlantic Avenue 
Tel. Hancock 3115 








RARE SRNR. AR aPC POORER 





























meet these demands, Chy 
Price now presents— 


CTE: EW TOXIS CRAFTER 


* ‘ ae i Printers using it say that# J 


& 


. } chine handles a larger variey 
a : profitably, without sacrifice 
t - i oe quality, than any other autom 
a sity Pres é have ever seen or used. Iteom 
3 , = ae. f one simple, rugged, high 
2 J features heretofore to be 
- ' owning a variety of | 
presses, far costlier to oper, 
Adequate impression strengt 
and heavy forms; 4 
Ample and even ink distri 
fine halftone printing and for 
colors and tints smoothly; 
Accessibility for quick 
same as any open platen 
The simplest, most positive 
feed ever devised, adjusted ink 
one minute for size of sheet am 
of stock; 
Rigidity, balance and fine 
permitting practical, conti 
duction speeds up to 3500 
per hour. 
In addition, there is included@l 
tionary development in plat 
type-bed adjustment—an 
hand-wheel adjustment thate 
at a single stroke a large 
time formerly required for 
the form, adjusting the platen 
changing the packing when goit 
e . light to heavy forms and back 
This one feature does moretoéli 
time-wasting delays between pre 
than any other fe 


e 
before incorporate i 
printing press. 4 
The complete story 
New 10x15 Cr: 


matic Press,with pict 


type descriptions of these 
TO MEET NEW CONDITIONS important new features, is cont 
a booklet which we shall be) 


IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY oad you. nena 


press can help you earn 
on the work you now have to 


Present day volume and competi- 07 Your copy today. E 
tion demand more efficient press- ' 
room production, at lower costs, THE CHANDLER & Pi 
than ever before. To help printers COMPANY... CLEY L 


5 Baca RMR ete 


So AMMA ADE! SEALED AEM NE 


PRINTING PRESSES AND PAPER CUTI 





